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THE SCREW PLOT, 


Amongst the many fables of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the story of the Screw Plot, as it was called, 
is certainly an odd example of inventive genius. 

Some one—I do not know the author of the story 
—set afloat a rumour that on occasion of a recent 
public thanksgiving at St. Paul’s Cathedral an 
attempt had been made to remove a number of 
screws and bolts from the roof of the church, so 
that the beams might fall upon the queen and the 
assembled magnates. 

It seems not unlikely that the public occasion 
referred to may have been the visit of Her Majesty 
to St. Paul’s on Aug. 19, 1708, in thanksgiving 
for “the signal and glorious victory over the 
French near Audenarde,” under the command of 
his grace the Duke of Marlborough. An account 
of this visit, taken from the London Gazette of 
Aug. 23, will be found in Dugdale’s ‘ History of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ’ (edition 1818, pp. 449, 450). 

In 1710 there appeared a poem—for so I suppose 
we must call the production—entitled ‘The Screw 
Plot discover’d: or St. Paul’s Preserved,’ an 
octavo of a single sheet, printed in London. In 

composition, a public-house orator :— 
Began to make a stir, I wot, 
Of something that he called a Plot, 
Which with its various Aggravations, 
Was laid against the Church and Nation; 


And after having d—d their souls, 
Who stole the Bolts and Screws from P[oule]’s 
With many a hearty Tory curse, 

For which some Folks may fare the worse ; 
He swore he knew their chief Design, 

It was the Church to undermine. 


In Sir Walter Scott’s edition of the ‘ Works of 
Dean Swift’ (printed at Edinburgh in 1724, in 
nineteen volumes octavo, second edition, vol. iii. 
pp. 70, 71), is the following interesting note by 
Sir Walter, appended to Swift’s fifty-sixth letter 
to Stella, Dec. 12, 1712 :— 

“The following ballad, which enumerates all the 
various charges of plots against the ministry, seems 
worthy of preservation. It enumerates, first, what wae 
called the screw plot, being the withdrawing of certain 


| screw-bolts from the timbers of St. Paul's, from which 


was inferred an intention of destroying the Queen and 
ministry, who were to attend service there on the 
Thankagiving day. This proved to have arisen from the 
neglect of some of the workpeople. 

“ The third stanza refers to the intended Pope-burning 
on Queen Elizabeth's night ; and the fourth to the ravages 
of Mohocks, which the Tories, we have seen, interpreted 
as a thing devised by the enemy. 

“ Lastly, there was the Band-box plot, which, after all, 
seems either to have been the work of a madman, or 
designed for a jest. From considering these various 
alarms, the reader will probably be satisfied that the 
era of sham plots did not conclude with the reign of 
Charles IL., although in that of Queen Anne they were 
not driven to the same sanguinary conclusions. 


Plot upon Plot. 
(To the Tune of “ Hey, Boys! Up go We.”) 
O wicked Whigs! what can you mean? 
When will your plotting cease 
Against our most renowned Queen, 
Her ministry, and peace? 
Your Protestant succession ’s safe, 
As our great men agree ; 
Bombon has Spain, the Tories laugh : 
Then hey, boys! Up go ye. 


Some of your Matchi'villian crew 
From heavy roof of Paul, 

Most trait’rously stole ev’ry screw, 
To make that fabric fall : 

And so to catch her Majesty, 
And all her friends beguile ; 

As birds are trapt by boys most sly, 
In pit-fall with a tile, 


You for your bonfires mawkins drese’d 
On good Queen Bess’s day, 

Whereby much treason was express’d 
As all true churchmen say, 

Against the Devil and the Pope, 
The French, our new ally, 

And Perkin too, that youth of hope, 
In whom we all rely, 


You sent your Mohocks next abroad, 
With razors arm’d, and knives; 
Who on night-walkers made inroad, 
And scared our maids and wives : 
They scoured the watch, and windows broke, 
But ‘twas their true intent, 
(As our wise ministry did smoke,) 
T’ o’erturn the government, 
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But now your last and blackest deed, 
What mortal can rehearse ! 

The thought on ‘t makes my heart to bleed : 
O muse, assist my verse ! 

A plot it was so deeply laid, 

diabolical, 

Had not the secret been betray'd, . 

In one ‘t had slain us all. 


Two inkhorn tops your Whigs did fill 
With gunpowder and lead ; 

Which with two serpents made of quill, 
You in a band-box laid : 

A tinder-box there was beside, 
Which had a trigger to 't, 

To which the very string was ty'd, 
That was designed to do 't. 


As traitors spare not care nor cost, 
These crackers dire were sent, 
To th’ Treasurer, per penny-post, 
And safely so they went; 
And if my lord had pull'd the thread, 
Then up had blown the train, 
And th’ inkhorns must have shot him dead, 
Or else have burst in twain, 


But fortune spared that precious life, 
And so saved Church and Queen : 

Good Swift was by, and had a knife 
For corn or pen made keen ; 

Stand off, my lord! cried he, this thread 
To cut | will not doubt. 

He cut, then ope’d the band-box lid, 
And 8o the plot came out, 


Now God preserve our gracious Queen ; 
And for this glorious deed, 

May she the doctor make a dean, 
With all convenient speed : 

What though the 7) bath hinder'd him, 
As common story tells, 

Yet surely now the band-boxr whim 
Will help him down to Wells.” 


The deanery of Wells was, however, given to 
Dr. Matthew Brailsford, who was nominated by 
the Queen on April 18, 1713. William Grabme, 
his immediate predecessor, died Feb. 4, 1711-12. 
The ballad was obviously composed whilst the 
deanery was vacant ; so that it can be dated with 
tolerable accuracy. ; 

In the series of pamphlets commencing with 
* Frauds and Abuses at 3S. Paul’s,’ issued in 1712, 
which was a severe and cruel attack upon Sir 
Christopher Wren, we find a further reference to 
this Screw Plot :— 

“ Nay so zealous was the Doctor [that is Dr. Hare, 
Canon Residentiary, and afterwards Dean of St, Paul's), 
that tho’ in one Affidavit there was an Intimation that 
led to the Discovery of Persons concerned in taking the 
Iron Bolts out of the Timbers of the West Roof (for 
which Discovery a Reward had been offered in the 
Gazette), yet because it was likely to affect one of the 

rofligate Hirelings, somebody (not to say the Worthy 
tor) prevailed so far as not to suffer any Notice to be 
taken thereof. However, that the World may not on 
that Account want Satisfaction upon that Head, an 
Extract of the aforesaid Affidavit follows, viz....... That 
Robert Pope (an Under Carpenter) saw a Man ——— 
the Iron Bolts of the West Roof of 8. Paul's, and name 


* Man.”"— Fact against Scandal,’ 8vo., London, 1713, 
p. 10. 


There is more about the matter is another tract 
of the same series, also printed in 1713 :— 


“Our Author passes on to the Affair of the Jron Bolts, 
which were unecrew'd, and taken away out of the great 
Timbers of the West Roof of St. Paul's. An Affidavit 
had been made by one Pope, who saw a Man unscrewing 
those Bolts, but was discourag’d by Dr. Hare from de- 
tecting this Wrong to the Church. This the Libeller 
answers, by saying, That these bolts were at that time in 
the Stoves, having either never been put in, or taken out 
again to be made more fit; and then, that it was no wonder, 
if one Workman saw another unscrew some of them; and 

e concludes, by making a Jest of the Screw Plot. But 
his Aim at Ridicule is as silly and weak, as his Pretence 
to Argument. All the Bolts quite through the Roof 
were actually fitted and screw'd into their places in the 
Timbers, in such manner, and with such Care, as not 
to be unscrew'd and tuken out, but with an Engine ; 
and yet, after this, several of these Bolts were unscrew'd 
and taken away; and to this the Affidavit of Pope relates, 
and not to anything done to the Bolts when lying in the 
Stores, it being impertinent and senseless, for one Work- 
man to accuse another of doing what was his proper 
Business ; and tho’ a Jest was made of the Screw Plot, 
yet the cheating of the Church, and stealing its Materials, 
is, I take it, a Matter of Earnest. The Z:beller therefore 
may call this a Tub thrown toa Whale; but no one will 
take his Meaning, unless it be, That great Cheats are not 
to be diverted with the Performances and Experiments of 
little ones,""—‘ Fact against Scandal,’ second part, p. 41. 


To put myself in order with the readers of 
*‘N. & Q,’ I will conclude this part of my paper 
with a query. Is the story ot the Screw Plot 
what I have supposed it to be, a mere fable, or 
has it the slightest foundation? Can any one refer 
to the number of the Gazette in which, according 
to the extract from ‘Fact against Scandal,’ a 
reward was offered for the detection of the offenders? 

Perhaps it may be thought that the ballad which 
I have here reprinted needs some little annotation. 
Nothing need now be said about the Mohocks. 
The vivid picture of their misdoings given in the 
Spectator, No. 324, has made these mad fellows 
familiar to all readers. 

Of the Band-box Plot, Rapin (* History of Eng- 
land,’ iv. 297) gives a sufficiently full account :— 

“ Areport was spread of a strange conspiracy against 
the lord-treasurer, by sending him a band-box, with 
three pistols charged and cocked, whose triggers being 
tied to a pack-thread fastened to the cover, the pistols 
would have gone off, and done execution at the openi 
of the box, had not the same been miraculously at sr 
by Dr. Jonathan Swift, who being then in the room 
where his lordship was shaving, suspected something, 
and opened the box in such a manner that no mischief 
was done. This was the first story that was whispered 
about; but the belief of such an extravagant plot was 
soou exploded, when it was found that the three pistols 
were no more than a steel set on a pistol-stock to strike 
fire, and two inkhorns or squibs; so that the lucky 
discoverer, Dr. Swift, was by many suspected to have 
been the ingenious contriver of this political machine.” 


Sir Walter Scott, who quotes this passage, dis- 
credits the idea that this contrivance was an in- 
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vention of Swift’s, for, as he very naturally says, if 
it had been arranged by Swift, why were not real 
pistols placed in the box? (Scott, Swift s* Works,’ 
iii. 63, 64.) And Swift, writing to Stella, Letter 
55, thanks God that he had saved both the lord- 
treasurer and himself, ‘‘for there was a bullet 
piece. A gentleman told me,” he adds, “ that if I 
had been killed, the Whigs would have called it a 
judgment, because the barrels were of inkhorns, 
with which I had done them so much mischief.” 
And in his next letter, Swift says that the “ Lord- 
treasurer has had the seal sent him that sealed 
the box, and directions where to find the other 
pistol in a tree in St. James’s Park, which Lord 
Bolingbroke’s messenger found accordingly.” From 
all which it seems pretty clear that Dean Swift 
himself took the matter seriously. 

Whatever credence may be given to the Band- 
box Plot, the Screw Plot seems to me to be an 
absurd canard, arising out of certain political exi- 
gencies; in fact, an attempt to manufacture loyalty 
by an appeal to fear. It conjures into existence an 
imaginary band of assassins, hoping by such means 
to strengthen the popular attachment to the throne. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


‘Antony anp CLEopatra,’ J. v. 48 S. xii. 
342; 8™ §, i. 182, 470)—Mr. GrirFinnoore’s 
proposed reading, “termagant” in lieu of ‘‘ arm- 
gaunt,” is not new. Toone says it was first sug- 
gested by Mason. A few days ago I took up an 
edition of Shakspeare printed from Steevens’s 
text, and found this vexed line printed with the 
change. There are some who defend the original 
reading, as does Dr. Nicnotsoy, but his inter- 
pretation “armour-gloved” seems to me impossible. 
Halliwell also holds that ‘‘ arm-gaunt” is correct, 
giving it the literal sense of ‘‘ thin as an arm,” and 
trimming this into the meaning of ‘‘ lean, thin, 
very lean.” His interpretation is, in my opinion, 
equally impossible. 

“Gaunt” isa term which I find specially applied 
by an old hippologist to the physical condition of 
horses. Thomas de Grey, in his ‘Compleat Horse- 
man and Expert Ferrier,’ predicates certain things 
of a mare when “her belly seemeth to be more 
gant” (p. 12); he treats also of “‘ belly gaunt ” in 
horses as a consequence of their being kept long in 
the stables, “ when they become as gaunt as Running 
Horses use to be, when they are dieted for a 
Course” (p. 133). Horses become lean, too, from 
other causes, which are specified in book ii. chap. ix. 
sect. 4r. The word-combination belly-gaunt ” 
has been overlooked by the ‘ N. E. D.’ in its special 
list ; but it is analogous in build to “belly-bound,” 
and from the nature of its construction must have 
been capable of employment as an adjective. We 
may now proceed to consider the meaning of “arm- 


gaunt” applied to a horse. The arms of a horse 
are his fore-legs,* as we learn from De Grey when 
he says (p. 54): ‘* There are from the Shoulders to 
the first joynt of the Armes, or fore-legs down- 
wards, two great Sinews.” Three pages further on 
he refers to the two “Arm or Thigh Veins.” “Arm- 
gaunt,”’ thep, may be interpreted ‘‘lean in the 
fore-legs.” The term may have had for Shak- 
speare a significance which we shall, perhaps, fail 
to catch without a careful reading of old treatises 
on the horse, such as those of Blundeville, Gervase 
Markham, &c. At any rate, “‘to haue leane knees” 
and “to be lathe legged” were two good properties 
of a horse (Fitzherbert, ‘Husbandry’). 
F. Apams. 


Does not “‘arm-gaunt” mean bearing armour, 
i.e., a war-horse, not an ambling palfrey? To the 
prefix arm add Latin gero, to bear, to carry, the 
construction would be like “termagant,” where 
the r of vagari is lost. A. Haut, 


Sonnet C., v. 9 (8! S. ii. 5).— 
Rise, resty Muse, 

Dr. Bartnstey Nicwotson disapproves of the 
reading ‘‘ restive,” given—though by no means for 
the first time—in my recently published edition of 
the ‘Sonnets,’ My note on the word was as follows: 

“ Restive.—Q. ‘ resty.’ ‘ Restive’ may be taken here 
as equivalent to ‘ uneasy,’ ‘in aimless motion,’ ‘ wander- 
ing.’ Cf. ‘truant Muse’ in the next Sonnet. Shake- 
speare’s Muse had not been at rest, lines 3, 4.” 

In Shakespeare’s time, however, “ resty” might 
very well have expressed the sense here assigned 
to “restive.” This appears to be the meaning of 
‘* restie” in ‘ Cymbeline,’ III. vii. 7 (fol.):— 


Wearinesse 
Can snore vpon the Flint, when restie Sloth 
Findes the Downe-pillow hard. 

Dowden observes, with reference to this passage, 
that resty “may mean uneasy,” and Skeat remarks 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Restive,” that this word 
was ‘‘ sometimes confused with resty.” And cer- 
tainly there was not, as to signification, any such 
distinction between “restive” and “resty” as might 
suggest itself to a reader of our day. This appears 
from the meanings assigned by Cotgrave to “ Restif, 
Restie, stubborn, drawing backward, that will not 
goe forward.” Seeing that the sense thus given 
would not be altogether out of harmony with the 
verb rise, it would be unsuitable to maintain very 
strongly that this is not the meaning intended by 
Shakespeare in the sonnet, though this meaning 
may not accord with the passage quoted from 
‘Cymbeline,’ a fact which, however, should not be 
lost sight of. v 

There was a curious confusion not only between 
restive and resty, but also between resty, rusty, and 


* This sense of “arm” is noticed in the ‘N, EB, D.’ 
(I. 4) with respect to the mammalia generally. 
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reasty. As to resty and rusty, this is to be seen in 
* Troilus and Cressida,’ L iit, 263. The Q has 
resty, but the Folio gives :— 
Who in this dull and long-continew'd Truce 
Is rusty growne. 

But resty and rusty are no doubt to be regarded as 
of different derivation. So also is reasty. Hialli- 
well gives as a meaning of the latter word 
“rancid,” and, among other citations, quotes 
“ Reez’'d bacon” from Hall’s ‘Satires,’ allowing 
also the sense ‘‘ restive.” Minsheu, in bis ‘ Ductor 
in Linguas’ (1617), gives “ Reasty or drawing 
back,” thus making reasty equivalent to resty or 
restive in the old sense. Such was the confusion 
ef form, pronunciation, and meaning in Eliza- 
bethan times. Probably a confusion more or less 
identical might still be found in the proviaces. 

I regret that since this note was written Eliza- 
bethan studies have suffered the loss of Dr. 
NicHotson, Tuomas TYLER. 


The original meaning of restive and resty seems 
to be much the same, viz., “unwilling to go for- 
ward, obstinate,” see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
s.v. ‘*Restive.” Stanyburst (1582) translates 


Virgil, bk. iv. 1. 406,— 
pars agmina cogunt, 
> Castigantque moras, 
y 


Soom grangers with goade iads restye be pricking. 
But is this the same word as rusty, reasty, reezed, 
applied to bacon? It seems a “far cry” from 

tinate to rancid. E. 8. A. 


*Hamuer’ (7" S. xii. 424).—I have read the 
communications in your columns with reference to 
my suggestion of ‘‘ Cain” for “ Dane” in Hamlet’s 
final address to his uncle, and I would now ask 
space for a few brief remarks on the observations 
of Messrs. A. Hatt and Hoicompe 

Both these gentlemen seem to acknowledge that 
the present reading is “ unexpected,” and requires 
explanation. To authorize it Mr. HAtt cites its 
appearance in the Quarto edition of 1604 and the 
First Folio. The Quarto of 1603, however, has a 
totally different line,— 

Then venome to thy venome, die, damned villain, 
and the two other editions differ both in the num- 
ber of words in the line and their orthography, so 
common a word as here being severally printed as 
“heare” and ‘‘heere,” and incestuous as “ inces- 
tious.” This shows at least that there were different 
texts at that period, and that the art of spelling 
was in an uncertain condition. Mr. Haut’s other 
reasons for retaining the present reading of “ Dane” 
coincide with Mr. Inciesy’s. They are virtually, 
first, that Shakspeare set so high a value on allitera- 
tion as a poetic element that he introduced the 
word “ Dane” because its initial letter is the same 
as that of “damned.” Secondly, that he seized 
the last opportunity he had—at the very crisis of 


the play—to impress once more upon stupid English 
audiences (for it had been intimated more than 
once before) that the King of Denmark was a 
Dane, and not an Englishman, Turk, or of other 
nationality, though I confess I do not see how this 
was to affect their emotions. I leave these reasons, 
good or bad, to produce their due effect. Valeant 
quantum, 

As to Mr. Ixcresy’s observation that to be 
consistent I should apply the epithet “‘ Cain” to 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father because I consider it 
applicable to his uncle, I can only assume he is 
joking. To me there seems a wide—a vital dif- 
ference—between a victim of fratricide and its 
perpetrator, and that there would be grievous in- 
consistency, as well as injustice, in designating the 
former as a ‘‘ Cain.” An ordinary Irish bull were 
nothing to it. On the other hand, while “ Royal 
Dane ” (witb the emphasis on the adjective) is a 
perfectly natural and appropriate mode of address 
where it stands ; “‘damned Dane,” i. ¢., native of 
Denmark, appears to me, in the place it now 
occupies, utter bathos and incongruity. It is 
therefore that I suppose Shakspeare never used it, 
but employed another that capped the preceding 
accusatory epithets by an ultra-criminatory one. 
Ultra I say, for I do not hold with Mr. Inctesy 
that “murderer” and “Cain” are synonyms, and 
their conjoint use “ pleonastic.” I must also remind 
him that I attach neither ‘‘ abuse” nor “ endear- 
ment” to the word “ Dane.” On the contrary, my 
point is that it is a mere designation of nationality, 
and so, in Hamlet’s speech, ridiculously out of 
place. J. 8. D. 

Belfast. 


Mr. Tree’s Hamcet.—I quite agree with Mr. 
G. A. Sala, who says, in his Journal, that “ Hamlet 
as portrayed by Mr. Tree is a personage to be 
listened to with rapt attention,” and I go with him 
in his further remarks that “with his Hamlet it 
would be impossible to find any fault, so perfectly 
artistic is the representation in all its details.” But 
there is one point in this which seems to me 
questionable, though it does not affect the acting 
at all. It is Hamlet, in his ecstacy, tearing up and 
scattering the text of the ‘ Mousetrap,’ as played 
before the King, when he has caught him. We all 
know that Shakspeare did not adhere to “‘ time 
nor place,” and that his Elsinore was not the 
Elsinore of Hamlet’s time, neither is it to be sup- 
posed that the “Royal Dane” of that period 
“drained his draught of Rhenish,” or that 
“cannons” were fired when “the King drank to 
Hamlet,” yet there is no reason for beating the 
record, and as paper was not in use at the time 
of the narrative of Saxo-Grammaticus, the exhibi- 
tion of tearing the play and scattering it to the 
wind is certainly questionable. 


J. Sranpisu Haty. 
Temple, 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. 


Although the book from which I am about to 
quote is neither an old, a rare, nor in any way a 
recondite one, I think the following very extra- 
ordinary statement well deserves a place in ‘N.& Q.,’ 
especially as I wish to join a query to my note, The 
volume before me is ‘A History of Derbyshire,’ by 
John Pendleton (London, Elliot Stock, 1886). At 
p- 168 of this volume the following passage will be 
found :— 

“ Hayfield, besides being the chief portal to Kinder, is 
not without some singular event to keep its name in 
remembrance, Indeed it seems to bave had a resurrec- 
tion on its own account in 1745, Dr. James Clegg, a 
Presbyterian minister, who resided at Chapel-en-le-Frith 
in the middle of the last century, gave an account of the 
extraordinary occurrence in a letter to his friend the 
Rev. Ebenezer Latham, then the Principal of Findern 
Academy. ‘I know,’ he wrote, ‘you are pleased with 
anything curious and uncommon by nature ; and if what 
follows shall appear such, I can assure you from eye 
witnesses of the truth of every particular. Ina church 
about three miles from us, the indecent custom still pre- 
vails of burying the dead in the place set apart for the 
devotions of the living, yet the parish not being very 
populous, we could scarce imagine that the inhabitants 
of the grave could be straightened for want of room ; yet 
it should seem so ; for on the last of August several hun- 
dreds of bodies rose out of the grave in the open day in 
the church, to the great astonishment and terror of 
several spectators. They deserted their coffins, and, 
arising out of the grave, immediately ascended towards 
heaven, singing in concert all along, as they mounted 
through the air. They had no winding sheets about them ; 
yet did not appear quite naked; their vesture seemed 
streaked with gold, interlaced with sable, skirted with 
white ; yet thought to be exceedingly light, by the agility 
of their motions, and the swiftness of their ascent. They 
left a most fragrant and delicious odour behind them, 
but were quickly out of sight. And what has become of 
them; or in what distant regions of this vast system they 
have since fixed their residence no mortal can tell. The 
church is in Heathfield, three miles from Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, 1745.” 


It has been suggested that this may have been 
@ satirical part of a polemical attack on the 
crowded state of the Heathfield (or Hayfield) 
Cemetery ; but it seems in the highest degree 
improbable that in a remote village in the wild 
part of the Peak, and in the middle of the last 
century, any such state of things, and yet more any 
complaint of such, should have arisen. I cannot 
believe that this is the solution of the puzzle. 

Was Dr. Clegg, the Presbyterian minister, joking 
with his reverend correspondent, the Principal of 
Findern Academy, wherever that may be? His 
remark concerning the story he was about to send, 
to the effect that “you are pleased with anything 
curious and uncommon, and if what follows shall 
appear such,” would appear to favour this explana- 
tion. But the matter-of-fact statement with which 
he concludes, “ The church is in Heathfield, three 
miles from Chapel-en-le-Frith, 1745,” does not 
look at all jocose. And why add in that place the 
date 1745? Mr. John Pendleton does not seem 


to have regarded it at all in this light, considering 
the words with which he introduces the story. 

What, then, are we to think of it? If “ several” 
persons declared themselves to have been “spec- 
tators ”’ of such a phenomenon in the middle of the 
last century, that fact constitutes a singular, and 
indeed valuable, contribution to considerations of 
the value of testimony. 

If Mr. Pendleton would, by means of a line to 
*N. & Q.,’ state how and where he saw the letter 
of Dr. Clegg, whether he saw the whole of it, 
whether it formed part of a correspondence 
between the two gentlemen named, &c., he 
would gratify the curiosity of, I doubt not, others 
besides the present writer. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell us anything 
about Dr. Clegg or the Rev. Ebenezer Latham? 
Has any one an opportunity of referring to any 
local newspaper about the date in question ? 

I fear this note has run to an unconscionable 
length ; but I think it must be admitted that 
the excerpt from the Heathfield chronicles is a 
startling one. T. Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Fricacy=Fricassezr.—An early use of this 
term is supplied in a scene in Mountford’s ‘ Green 
wich Park,’ 1691. Florella, dressed as a gallant, 
recognizes Mrs. Raison, similarly equipped, and 
fixes a quarrel on her (Act V. sc. ii.):— 

Flor, Draw, Sir 

Mrs. Rais, Pray, Sir. 

Flor. Rot you. [Drives Mrs. Rais. about the stage. 

Mrs. Rais. How, Bir. 

Flor. Burn you, 

Mrs. Rais. Dear Sir. 

Flor. Sink you, 

Mrs. Rais. Stay, Sir. 

Flor. Damn you. 

Mrs. Rais. Hold, Sir; I must discover myself. 

Flor. Boast, fry and frigacy, chop, slice, and mince 
your Soul into atoms. 

Mrs. Rais. Hold, Sir; I am a Woman, [ Kneels. 
This seems worthy of Dr. Murray’s attention. 

Urpan. 


Memorr or Sire Watrer Scort.—An early 
memoir of Sir Walter Scott (1833) is, perhaps, not 
generally known (I have never seen a copy except 
my own), and may, therefore, be worthy of a place 
in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ to which future historians 
will look for facts, It is entitled :— 

“A Memoir of the Life and Writings of Walter Scott, 
the Wizzard of the North, the Great Unknown, the author 
of Waverley. By R. 8. Naylor......Printed by C. A. Spin, 
Pigpen-market ; and Published by Nayler & Co., English 
Booksellers, Amsterdam, 1833,” 

The dedication is,— 

“ To Sir Jacob van Lenney, the Admirable Imitator of 
Scott’s Writings, this Humble Memoir is most respect- 
fully Dedicated by his much obliged, and most Obedient 
Servant, B, 8. Nayler. Amsterdam, 11th March, 1833.’ 


This small Svo. pamphlet fills 118 pages and 
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gives a full account of Scott’s numerous publica- 
tions and some, probably original, facts about the 
discussions on the authorship of the “ Waverley 
Novels.” The author was a great admirer of Scott, 
and hoped to see a full life of him in Dutch, and 
he humorously urges that Prof. Geel, of Leyden, 
who had translated some parts of the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake’ ‘“‘ richly deserves to be fed on Bread and 
Water, untill he present a Translation of the whole 


m. 

Mr. Nayler, who resided in Holland for many 
years, was famous for large knowledge and original 
research. He published two other books of real 
value, but with most elaborate prefaces, one in 
1869, ‘Common Sense Observations on the English 
Language’ as “The Long- Wished-For Book ” (8vo. 
pp. 148), and another in 1854 on Shakespeare 
‘Time and Truth Reconciling the Moral and 
Religious World to Shakespeare’ (8vo. pp. 232), 
both works being now very little known, but full 
of quaint and curious arguments. Este. 


Earty Irish Misstons.—In Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins’s ‘ Early Man in Britain’ (p. 491, &c.) 
occurs the surprising statement that the Christian- 
ization of the Englishin Britain, together with that 
of other heathen tribes in Germany and elsewhere 
on the Continent, during the sixth and following 
centuries, was due to the direct influence of British 
Christians, refugees in Ireland, and not, as usually 
supposed, to the independent action of the Irish 
Christians ; and then, as if in support of this 
assertion, Mr, Dawkins refers to the third chapter 
of his ‘Cave Hunting’ (p. 94, &.). On turning 
to this reference, however, I fail to find the ex- 
pected corroboration ; on the contrary, evidence 
appears of the truth of the Irish origin and con- 
summation of that great missionary movement, 
which resulted, as Mr. Dawkins truly says, in the 
Obristianization and civilization of a great part of 
English Britain, Germany, and other continental 
regions. 

Mr. Dawkins’s assertion is so completely at 
variance with the known and generally received 
fact, and also, strange to say, with the proof 
afforded by his own references, that the matter is 
worthy of a special note, as now given ; and par- 
ticularly so owing to the high standing of the 
books and the learning and eminence of their 
author. C. 


Wittiam Hayter. — The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ gives the date of his birth 
as October 29, 1745; but according to the mural 
tablet in Felpham Church he was born on Novem- 
ber 9 of that year. Which date is right? Bar- 
rett’s ‘Illustrated Guide to Chichester’ (p. 44) 
makes him the son of a Dean of Chichester, but 
this is, I believe, a mistake. The father’s name was 


mural tablet in the cathedral, the dean died on 
August 12, 1739, ¢.¢., more than six years before 
the poet was born. I believe there is a mural 
tablet to the poet’s parents in the cathedral. 
According to the ‘New Illustrated Guide to 
Bognor’ William Hayley’s grave in Felpham 
churchyard is pointed out to the visitor. This, I 
do not doubt, is done if the visitor is fortunate 
enough to find any one who knows where the grave 
is, and the hay in the churchyard has been cut. In 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ Felpham 
is described as a village near Eartham. The two 
places are about six miles from each other as the 
crow flies; but the reader could more easily locate 
the place if he were told that it is a short walk to 
the east of Bognor. L. L. K. 


Lonpoy, or _Lonpres, 1n Soutn AmERICcA.— 
A correspondent of the South American Journal 
of September 10 gives an account of a visit he paid 
to Londres, in the province of Catamarca, Argen- 
tine Confederation. It is a small town or village, 
with a church, in a wild district at the foot of a 
spur of the Andes. It is of ancient foundation, and 
has an ancient history, which was written about by 
Sefior Lafone Quevedo, under the title of ‘ Lon- 
dres de Catamarca.’ It was named by King Philip 
of Spain in honour of his consort Queen Mary, he 
having given directions that a city named Londres 
should be founded in his dominions in the New 
World. Hype 


Sir Jonn (1722-1777).—It may be 
noted, as an addition to the account of him appear- 
ing in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xi. p. 4, that the inscription on a tombstone 
in the South Park Street Cemetery, Calcutta, 
records that he was a Knight of the Hon. Order of 
the Bath, Lieutenant-General in his Britannic 
Majesty’s service, Colonel of the 52nd Regiment 
of Foot, second in the Supreme Council of Fort 
William in Bengal, and Commander-in-Chief of 
all the Company’s forces in India. He died 
August 30, 1777, in his fifty-fifth year. 

Dantet HIPwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Dwor.”—I find this word used in Suffolk fora 
coarse cloth for rubbing floors. Is it used in ary 
other part of England besides East Anglia? 
Dwile is given in Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East 
| Anglia.’ He gives two derivations for the word. 
He says, ‘‘ It is certainly an awkward and rustic 
| perversion of the word doily.” He also suggests 
that it may be from Fr. toile. My opinion is 
| that it is from neither of these words, but from 
| Dutch dweil=clout, towel, swab. 

F. C. Birxkpeck Terry. 


Somver Famity.—An entry in the parish 


Thomas, but he could not have been Dr. Thomas | register of St. Matthew, Friday Street, in the City 
Hayley, Dean of Chichester, as, according to a| of Londor, records the marriage, on April 22, 
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1779, of the Rev. Robert Sumner, clerk, of the 
parish of Kenilworth, with Hannah Bird, of the 
parish of St. Peter Cheap, London, daughter of 
John Bird, Alderman of London. This marriage 
gave two prelates to the Church of England, for 
these parties were the parents of John Bird Sumner 
(1780-1862), Lord Archbi-~bop of Canterbury, and 
Charles Richard Sumner (1790-1874), Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. 

The above-named Rev. Robert Sumner (Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1771, MLA. 
1774, Vicar of Kenilworth and Stoneleigh, co. 
Warwick) died in Weymouth Street, Portland 
Place, London, on Oct. 9, 1802, and was buried 
in the parish cemetery of St. Marylebone, on the 
north side of Paddington Street. His second son, 
Robert, born in July, 1781, of Eton College, and 
Tancred Scholar at Christ’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1804), who died June 11, 1804, lies buried 
in the same place. Daniet Hipwet. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Newport, Iste or Wicut.—Herbert, in his 
* Memoirs,’ describes an incident which occurred 
in the town of Newport when the king arrived 
there in 1647:— 

“ A gentlewoman, as he passed through Newport, pre- 
sented him with a damask rose, which grew in her garden 
at that cold season of the year, and prayed for him, which 
his Majesty heartily thanked her for,” 

I have seen, or had described to me, a picture 
illustrating this incident, and my impression is 
that it is in one of the picture galleries in Paris— 
“app the Luxembourg. Is this so; and is it 
y a contemporary painter? Much of the interest 
of the picture lies in the representation of the 
streets and houses of old Newport. JERMYN. 


Taunton.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1772, is recorded the death of ‘‘ Mr. 
Taunton, Farmer, of Norwich, aged 108 years.” 
Could any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
information about the parentage, family, and 
burial of this very aged person? A direct reply 
will greatly oblige. Aur. Geo, Taunton. 

14, Latimer Road, Wimbledon. 


‘Sr. James’s Macazine.’—Who was the last 
editor of the St. James's Magazine (now extinct) ? 
J. G. 


Varye Castie, Feary, Forrar, N.B.—Can 
any readers give information respecting the above 
ruined castle, particularly as to an engraving 
showing its original condition ? , 


Tue ConsEcRATION OF Bayonne CATHEDRAL. 
—The c'ergy of the diocese of Bayonne would be 
grateful to any one who should find and publish 
in ‘N. & Q.” any reference in manuscript pre- 
served in civil or religious archives in England to 
the consecration of their cathedral, which was 
built during the English occupation in the Middle 
Ages. PALaMEDES, 

Cambo, Basses Pyrénées. 


Brick.—During some alterations to an old castle 
in Gower a brick has been built into a wall. 
Would the size of the brick give any clue to the 
date of the addition? Its dimensions are as follows - 
84 by 4 by 25 inches. W. Lu. Moreay. 

{It would furnish nothing more than a suggestion. } 


OrpEAL OF QuEENS or France.—Can any one 
kindly give me references to authorities for the 
ordeal “to which the ancient Queens of France 
were subjected” before marriage (St. Clair and 
Brophy, ‘ A Residence in Bulgaria,’ p. 69)? 

A, E. Craw ey. 


Lorp Mayors or Lonpon.—It is con- 
stantly stated, apparently on authority, that Sir 
David Evans, the present Lord Mayor, is the first 
Welsh chief magistrate of the City. In my edition 
of ‘Mundys Chronicle,’ 1611, there is a list of 
Lord Mayors, with their parentage, up to that 
year, wherein I find that in the year 1519 the Lord 
Mayor of London was “Sir John Yardford, Mercer, 
sonne to William Yardford, of Kidwelly, in 
Wales.” Does not this upset the claim of Sir 
David Evans to be the first Welshman to occupy 
the position? It is a curious fact that out of about. 
a hundred and thirty Lord Mayors mentioned by 
Mundy, from 1483 to 1611, only seventeen appear 
to be Londoners. 

Martin A, 8S. Home, F.R.HS. 


Portraits.—Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me whether there are any portraits of 
Thomas Augustine Arne extant; if so, where, 
and by whom; and whether any engravings 
from them exist, and where they could be pur- 
chased? Also, having two family portraits by 
Jouffrai, a French artist, about 1767, can any one 
kindly inform me as to the said artist ? 

MANGALORE. 

1, Queen Street, Colchester, 


Name or Book Wantep.—Can any one tell 
me (and that soon) the title of a modern popular 
book containing the lives of eminent women— 
among others those of Mrs. Siddons and of the 
daughter of ‘‘ the gallant good Riou ” ? 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Horort, or GLoucesTERSHIRE.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to an authority showing that the 
family of Hotot held land in Gloucestershire in 
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the early part of the reign of Edward II.? The 
blazon of arms in the Cottonian MSS. (Caligula, 
A 18) gives under Gloucestershire the arms of Sir 
William and Sir John Hotot, those of Sir John 
being a chevron, gemelle, between three crescents. 
In the church of Michaelmarsb, in Hampshire 
(with which county a branch of the family was 
long connected), is a recumbent effigy of a knight 
bearing the same arms as Sir John Hotot. Is it 
probable that the arms of Sir William and Sir 
Jobn Hotot, described in the Cottonian MSS. as 
of Gloucestershire, should have been of Hampshire? 
ANTIQUARY. 


Governor James Lawrik, oF THE Mosquito 
Szore.—Can any one give me information regard- 
ing him? If he be the “Jacob Lourry” of the 
Spanish manifesto (see Scots Magazine, 1779, 
p. 585), his appointment seems to have been 
“read” Sept. 21, 1776. R. B. Lanewitt. 

Currie, N.B, 


Catvary.—I asked a question in ‘N. & Q.’ 
some time ago (in the early weeks of its existence) 
as to the date at which the place of the Crucifixion 
was first called Mount Calvary, or otherwise 
—_ of as a hill. No answer has yet been given. 

he present controversy as to the “ Garden Tomb” 
causes the question to recurto me. The assump- 
tion that the “ place of a skull” meant a rounded 
hill always seemed to me weak; it might as well 
mean an immondeziaio, where bones—the most 
prominent being skulls—with other refuse were 
thrown, unless a “calvary ” was an accepted desig- 
nation for such an eminence as the French call a 


mamelon. 
[See 2°* S. i. 374, 440.] 


Cuartorre Warkixs.—In one of the bio- 
graphies of Hannah Snell (as to whom you lately 
inserted a query of mine) I find it stated that, 
though she was much alarmed at the prospect of 
recapture when she deserted, she expected that if 
taken she would not be executed, in consequence 
of the case of Charlotte Watkins. Can any of 
a readers give me the story of Charlotte Wat- 

ins? It must have been pretty well known 
about a century and a half since, M. 


Sir Witttam Wicutmay.—Is there an en- 
graved portrait in existence of this eminent judge, 
who died suddenly at York in 1863, on the even- 
ing of the day when he bad been presiding in the 
criminal court? There is in the hall of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, a fine portrait of him in oils, in 
which he is represented in his judicial robes, He 
was at the time of his death an honorary fellow of 
the college, and an ‘Oxford Calendar’ of 1862 
gives 1805 as the date of his graduating as B.A. 

In Foss’s ‘Dictionary of English Judges’ it is 
stated, in a memoir of Sir William, that he was 
born in Dumfriesshire in 1785 (the place of his 


birth is not specified), entered at University College, 
Oxford, but migrated to Queen’s College, where he 
had been elected Michel Fellow (scholar is meant, 
more probably). There is apparently some error 
in the memoir in assigning Dumfries as the county 
of his birth, as the Michel Foundation at Queen’s 
College was restricted to natives of the province of 
Canterbury. Foss prints a very long letter in the 
biographical sketch, from one of his brethren on 
the bench, speaking in the highest terms of him, 
dated July 25, 1864, which, though unsigned, 
must be from the pen of Sir John Taylor Coleridge. 
There is strong internal evidence for this sup- 
position, as the writer speaks of ‘‘ being engaged on 
the same side in the prosecutions which grew out 
of the Bristol Riots.” 

In ‘ Modern State Trials’ by W. C. Townsend, 
prefixed to the account of the trial of Charles 
Pinney, Esq., Mayor of Bristol, Nov. 1, 1832, for 
neglect of daty, may be found a list of the counsel 
for the prosecution. It is a very strong bar ; 
the Attorney General (Sir Thomas Denman), the 
Solicitor General (Sir William Horne), Serjeant 


Wilde, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Wight- | 


man (vol. ii. p. 273). Jonw Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mistress of THE Ropes To THE QueEN.—I 
should feel much obliged for the information 
whether in any ministry of her present Majesty 
or of William IV. the Mistress of the Robes has 
ever been below the rank of a duchess. I think 
that both the Marchioness of Normanby and the 
Marchioness of Abercorn, at any rate, served the 
office of Mistress of the Robes to her present 
Majesty, if not other ladies of the same rank; but 
I am not sure, and would like to have all informa- 
tion and dates. A. H. Wyte. 


Heratpry.—Has a husband the right to impale 
with his own arms the quartered shield of his wife, 
or merely the single shield originally granted to 
her family; and does he still continue to do so 
when he becomes a widower ? T. H. 


Bracesrivce Hatt.—At 8" §. i. 427 I notice 
a reference to “ Washington Irving’s Bracebridge 
Hall, i. ¢., Aston Hall, Birmingham.” I have all 
my life understood, but upon what authority I 
know not, that the original of Bracebridge Hall 
was Barlborough Hall, in Derbyshire. Can any 
one speak with authority on the point ? 

W. D. Garnsrorp. 


Carps ILtustratep By Bewick.—I am anxious 
to obtain information about some cards illustrated 
with cuts by Bewick. I have seen five of these 
cards, the size is four inches long by two and a 
half wide ; each card has a small engraving by 
way of a beading, underneath a verse from the 
Bible, and below that a hymn. The verses and 


bymns are chosen with care, and apply as far as 
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possible to the subject of the illustration. I shall 
be glad to learn anything about these cards, either 
through ‘N. & Q.’ or privately, especially their 
date, value, and how many constitutes a full set. 
These five specimens are: A spaniel among reeds 
and grass; sheep-shearing; three men resting 
under the shadow of trees and rocks; a man about 
to climb a rocky pathway ; a man and dog at a 
fountain, the water falls from a bank by means of 
a pipe into a square reservoir. Each cut has trees 
and foliage in it. Mary Wooprvrfe. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Piaixness versus Beauty.—In the ‘Greek 
Anthology’ (‘Epigrammata Amatoria,’ v. 89) 
there is the following little poem by Marcus 
Argentarius :— 


Epws, Tis KaAdv efdos Exoveav 

BovXer’ Exerv, ppovipors dupace 
boris Kaxopoppov tots 

TTEpyet, pevds aidopevos. 
ovTOS Epws, Tip TovTO" Ta yap KaAd wdvTas 

OPLOLWS 

tépret TOUS Kpive eldos 

Thus Englished in ‘‘ the prose of Bohn,” to use 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s phrase :— 

“This is not love, if a person desires to possess her 
who has a lovely form, through being persuaded by his 
intelligent eyes; but if, on seeing an ugly one, he is 
carried away by the goad of passion and inflamed by 
a maddened mind. This is love, this a flame. For 
beautiful objects delight equally all those who know 
how to judge of form.” 

Can any one point out one or two parallels to 
this idea in other poets, especially in Shakespeare ? 
Does not Desdemona’s ‘‘1 saw Othello’s visage in 
his mind” contain a somewhat similar thought ? 
See also Hartley Coleridge’s pretty little poem 
beginning, “She is not fair to outward view.” 

Those who are kind enough to be interested in 
my inquiry may like to read, or re-read, as a side- 
issue, Charles Lamb’s amusing description of Mrs. 
Conrady in the ‘ Essays of Elia’—‘ Popular Fal- 
lacies,’ No. x. Mr. Conrady must have most 
truly “fallen in love” in the Greek poet’s meaning 
of the term ! JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 


or Wanted, 
information concerning this painter. Are his 
pictures of value in the market ? X. 

[There are two Huchtenburghs, Jacob and James, 


brothers. For both see Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,’ ed. Graves. } 


Epwarp Baryarp.—Is anything known of the 
life of this writer, who published in 1790 (I gather 
the date from the last events mentioned, for none 
is given) a ‘New, Impartial, and Complete His- 
tory of England, with a most bombastic title-page 
and preface, as well as a frontispiece which repre- 
sents Britannia receiving the MSS. of the work 


and promising that they shall be deposited in the 
Temple of Fame? Was he related to the Edward 
Barnard, who published, about fifty years before, a 
small work called ‘Experimental Christianity of 
Eternal Advantage, exemplified in the Life of Miss 


Lydia Allen of London, who died November a 


1740, and in 1757 a volume of poems entitl 

‘Virtue the Source of Pleasure’? A query was 
put in reference to the latter in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°48. 
ix. 390, which has never, I believe, been answered. 
I may therefore remark that neither of these 
works gives any information with regard to the 
author's history, except the fact of his acquaintance- 
ship with Miss Lydia Allen referred to in the first. 
There are several sacred pieces in the volume of 
poems, particularly the ‘Sacramental Reflections’ 
atthe end. The dramatis persone of the play called 
‘Edward VI.’ are the king, the Earl of Hertford, Sir 
William Paget, Lady Jane Gray, Lady Louisa (“her 
intimate friend’), and pages. Whether the drama 
in question was intended to be acted I am unable 
to say, but there is very little action in any of its 
five acts. W. T. Lyn. 

Blackheath. 


Sir Eyre, Kyt.—He was knighted at 
Kensington, Dec. 17, 1699 (Le Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ 
Harl. Soc., 1873, vol. viii. p. 472). The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone states that he was Governor 
of Fort William, Bengal; he died Sept. 26, 1729, 
in his sixty-ninth year, and was interred with Lady 
Eyre (died Jan. 16, 1735, et. 56), in the burial- 
ground of Kew Chapel, co. Surrey. Is anything 
further known of him and his family ? 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Beplics, 
“ VENTRE-SAINT-GRIS.” 
(8 S. i. 453; ii. 49, 131, 232.) 

A short time ago a friend of mine sent me 
a copy of some of the documents which appeared 
in ‘N. & Q! with regard to “ Ventre-saint-gris.” 
Highly instructive and amusing it is to see 
foreigners dealing with questions that are already 
so difficult to solve in our own language. Ventre is 
not at all a synonym of corpus; it is a well deter- 
mined part of the body (belly in English, venter in 
Latin, Bauch in German). As regards gris, asa 
perversion of Christi, I think it possible enough, 
seeing that, in order to avoid being guilty of a well 
defined, well characterized blasphemy, people used 
to, and still have a tendency to slightly modify 
the original words, and so look as if they used 
other terms. Thus they say: Corbleu, instead of 
** Par le corps de Dieu”; Parbleu, instead of “Par 
Dieu ”; Sabrebleu, instead of “Sacre Dieu,” &c. 
Note also that very likely ‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris ” has 
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been meant for “ Ventre-saint du Christ,” the 
particle du being often omitted before proper 
nouns in the Middle Ages. Moreover, there can 
be there a certain attraction ; bleu, created as I 
have explained before, becomes « name of colour 
(blue in English, blau in German), and so does 
gris (grey in Evglish, grav in German). I see, 
therefore, likeness enough to made me strongly 
inclined to admit that gris is a perversion of Christ. 
Mr. Apams has a note under his article, ante, 
p. 131: ** Why cris [=gris= Christ], when in the 
sixteenth century Christ was pronounced with s 
silent?” Ishould like to know where he found 
this ; | was completely unaware of it, but very 
likely it is true. Nowadays custom, so capricious 
in matters of language, has introduced a double 
pronunciation of the word. The s in Christ is 
pronounced in French as it is in English and 
German when the word stands by itself. But we 
say simply cri when it is preceded by Jesus. Thus 
we say, “ Le Christ” (criste) and “ Jesus-Christ ” 
(cri). The adjective gris is also pronounced gri, 
and, I repeat it, I see no objection whatever to gris 
being a perversion of Christ. It could mean 
ivre (drunken) as well; but then a good explana- 
tion of the juron in question cannot be found. 

Mr. Apams gives himself much trouble to search 
into all the old books (bouquins) be possesses, This 
is all right ; but his comparisons do not seem to 
prove much, and I should prefer that he would lay 
clearly before us his idea, which is now “drowned” 
under accumulated arguments. Besides, it is so 
very easy to explain the divergencies he notices. 
He cannot admit that gris= Christ, because people 
never said ‘‘ Saint Christ” nor “Saint Jesus”; 
whereas they said ‘‘ Par le benoist [benedictus] 
Jesus,” “St. Pierre,” “St. Paul,” &. This is, 
however, quite easy to be explained. The saints 
were those who lived in conformity with the law 
of Christ, and, of course, the word ‘‘ saint ” cannot 
be applied to the Law-giver Himself. Let him, 
then, read “ Ventre-saint-gris ” as if it were “ Per 
sanctum ventrem Christi.” 

As regards the long dissertation on corps, sang, 
&c., it is right enough, but quite out of place. 
Ventre is not a synonym of corpus, just as belly 
does not mean body. People used to swear 
** Par le téte de Dieu” (Tétedieu, Téitebleu), “ Par 
le sang de Dieu,” “Parle ventre de Dieu” ( Ventre- 
dieu, Ventrebleu, which are often met with), It 
is quite certain that “ Saint-gris”’ does not mean 
St. Francis. I see Mr. Apams has given himself 
trouble to collect all the old jwrons he could find ; 
but I cannot see what conclusion he wishes to 
come to. He does not give his idea on the theory; 
all he says is that ‘Saint Gris” might mean 
** Saint-Esprit.” I do not hesitate one moment 
to state that I do not believe it at all. There is 
absolutely no likeness, no detail whatever that 
could support it. These are questions to deal with 


in knowing the language of the people and its 
tendencies thoroughly, and not only in “turning 
the leaves of old books,” as the French has it. 
Hewyri Rampavp, 
Licencié en droit et és lettres. 
Grenoble, France. 


After the discussion which this phrase has 
received from native French scholars, it is rash 
for an Englishman to assert, as Mr. Haut does, 
“ Surely ‘ Ventre-saint-gris ’ is a form of ‘ Corpus 
Christi,’” without offering a particle of evidence in 
supportof theconfident conjecture. Neitherthe Eng- 
lish Eucharist, nor the Greek yaprs, nor Henri IV. 
has anything whatever to do with the origin of the 
juron. For, as I have shown, ‘* Ventre-saint-gris ” 
was used by Marot years before the French king 
was born ; and not only so, but we find in Rabelais 
(v. 28, written before 1553), “Par sainct Gris, 
je jurerois que d’une espaule de mouston il ne 
feroit que deux morceaux” (the italics are mine). 
As to “ yapts easily transformed into gris, and 
preserving the fioal sibilant,” the notion is ridi- 
culous ; and Mr. Hat ought to know that ‘‘ the 
final sibilant” of gris is not sounded. Even if an 
example of swearing “ par la sainte Eucharistie” 
could be adduced, the resemblance of sound 
between gris and Eucharistie is so very slight and 
partial—being limited to the final syllable -tte, on 
which the tonic accent falls—as to render discussion 
futile. But Mr. Hatt overlooks the most impor- 
tant fact of all—a fact utterly fatal to his conjec- 
ture. This is that “Saint Gris” is of the masculine 
gender, while “Sainte Eucharistie,” as well as 
xaprs, is of the feminine ! F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. j 


Mr. Hatt makes a statement which seems 
likely to lead non-Catholic readers into error on 
a matter far more important than the origin of 
the exclamation “ Ventre-saint-gris.” Mr. Haut 
writes: “Historically transubstantiation dates 
from 1215, when the Order of Franciscans was 
confirmed.” Surely this is a great mistake! It 
is true that “ the Lord’s Supper,’ to speak of it by 
the simplest and most original of its many names, 
was cathedratically pronounced to be a sacrament 
de fide by Innocent III. at the date mentioned. 
But it is Catholic doctrine that the Church has 
recognized seven sacraments “from its earliest 
origin, at all times and in all places,” and that the 
sacraments are neither more nor fewer than seven 
was pronounced by the Council of Trent to be de 
fide. This, however, is not sufficient to establish 
the historical antecedents of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. But I think it might be 
shown that this has been held from very nearly, 
if not quite, the earliest time. But writing from 
this village, where I have access to no books (in 
this department of human affairs) save my own, 
I must content myself with citing the following 
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canon of the Council of Lateran in 1138, in the 

pontificate of Innocent IT., which is sufficient for 

my present purpose: “The Body of Our Lord 

shall not be kept more than eight days ; nor shall 

it be carried to any sick person save by a priest or 

by a deacon.” T. Apotpuus TROLLOPE, 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Caste (8 §, ii. 209).—The Jllus- 
trated London News has published some interest- 
ing particulars of ‘English Homes.’ In the num- 
ber for June 29, 1889, there is a long account 
{accompanied by ten iliustrations) of Kimbolton 
Castle. The following extracts will, in some 
measure, furnish the information required :— 

“There has been a castle on this epot it is not known 
how long ; at all events, since very ancient days. Leland 
said of it, in the middle of the sixteenth century, ‘ The 
castle is double-diked, and the building of it metely 
strong ; it longed to the Mandevilles, Erles of Essex. Sir 
Richard Wingfield built new fair lodgyns and galleries 
upon the old foundafion of the castle. There is a plotte 
now clene desolated, not a mile by west from Kimbolton 
called Castile Hill, where appear ditches and tokens of old 
buildings.’...... Sir Henry Montagu, afterwards the first 
Earl of Manchester, bought the estate of Sir James Wing- 
field ; and in his family it bas remained ever since.” 

According to Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ the first Earl 
of Manchester was created in 1626. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Paterson’s ‘Road Book’ (still an excellent 
directory) does not mention the builder of this 
castle, but says it is of considerable antiquity, and 
that after belonging, by purchase, to the Bobuns 
rw Straffords it became the property of the Wing- 

elds,— 
“by whom it was sold to Henry Montagu, first Earl of 
Manchester, whose lineal descendants have ever since 
been the proprietors of the estate.” 

The first earl considerably improved the place, 
and the third earl added t» it. The castle formed 
part of the jointure of Katherine of Aragon, who 
died here, and the greatest interest of the place is 
now centred in her memory. 

There was a paper on Kimbolton Castle in an 
Atheneum of January, 1861. The greater part of 
this is given in Timbs’s ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and 
Ancient Halls,’ Many memorials of Queen Kathe- 
rine, from Kimbolton, were shown at the Tudor 
Exhibition. B. Fioresce Scarvert, 


The Montagues were originally lawyers. A Lord 
Chief Justice of this name flourished in the reign 
of Henry VIII. His grandson Sir Henry succeeded 
the great Sir Edward Coke in the Court of King’s 
Bench November 16, 1616. 

The famous Earl of Manchester was a great 


Cromwell, then only a simple colonel, under him. 
His Lordship was also present at the siege and 
surrender of York. 

Charles Montagu, first Duke of Manchester, 
| assisted as “ carver” to the queen of James II. at 
their coronation; but he opposed the arbitrary 
measures of that reign, appeared in defence of the 
imprisoned bishops, and when William III., whom 
he had visited in Holland, landed in England, he 
joined him with a troop of horse, which he raised 
expressly for his service. After the coronation of 
William and Mary he repaired with the new king 
to Ireland as captain of his guards, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry at the battle of 
the Boyne. He afterwards acted in a diplomatic 
capacity at the courts of Versailles, Vienna, and 
Turin; but on the accession of Anne he was de- 
prived of the office of Secretary of State. How- 
ever, no sooner did George I. succeed to the throne 
than he was nominated a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and on April 30, 1719, raised to the dignity of 
Duke of Manchester. He died in 1774, aged 
eighty. 

George, whom I knew by sight, was a fine portly 
man, of some six feet in height, was born March 3, 
1768, and married Lady Susan, third daughter of 
the Duke of Gordon. He was sometime Governor 
of Jamaica. In the early period of his life he 
took a decided attachment to water sports of all 
kinds, particularly rowing, and lately possessed the 
longest boat ever launched on the Thames. Few 
regular-bred watermen could sit opposite him, for 
he has been known to pull an oar from Billings- 
gate to Gravesend without rising. We We 


There is this notice in H. Godwin’s ‘ The 
English Archzologists’ Handbook’ (Oxford, Par- 
ker, 1867) :— 

“ Kimbolton, Huntingdon. Supposed to have been 
built by Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 0d. 1144. 
It passed to the Bohuns and Straffords. Rebuilt by Sir 
Richard Wingfield before 1533,”—P. 205. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Rivtey (8" §. ii. 128).—The following is from 
the Court Rolls of the Manor or Regality of Hex- 
ham and Hexhamshire, in Northumberland. I 
note it for you, partly because it may possibly be 
of use to your correspondent Miss Ripvey, but 
chiefly because it is an excellent example of the 
genealogical detail which may often be gathered 
from old Manor Rolls. If Miss Ripvey or any 
other of your readers can give me any information 
as to the Border family of Shield, I shall be much 
obliged :— 

“1775, Sept. 21. Nicholas Shield, of Broadwoodhall, 
in Allendale, yeoman, deceased, did, at a Court held 
18 April, 1749, surrender a messuage at Broadwoodball, 


advocate for the cause of the Parliament against | 
Charles I., and, indeed, became a great commander | 
on their side, At the battle of Marston Moor, in | 
1644, he directed the left wing of the army, with | 


and land called the Snabb, and the fuiling mill called 
Bees Mill, to the use of John Ridley, formerly of West- 
side and late of Wagerhouse in East Allendale, deceased, 
to secure 100/. and interest. The said John Ridley is 
since dead ; and Thomas Currey of Newcastle, only son 
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and heir of Humphrey Currey deceased, who was eldest 
son and heir of John Currey deceased, who was eldest 
son and heir of Humphrey Currey, late of Redpeth, in 
the parish of Haltwhistle deceased, by Mary his wife also 
deceased, who was one of the sisters of the full blood of 
John Ridley, father of the said John Ridley formerly of 
Westside and late of Wagerhouses deceased, and Mary 
Armstrong of Glemohelt widow, and Ann wife of Edward 
Dawson of Haltwhistle, who are daughters and coheiresses 
of Jobn Stephenson late of Haltwhistle deceased, who was 
son and heir of Christopher Stephenson deceased by 
Eleanor his wife aleo deceased, who was the other sister 
of the full blood of the said John Ridley, father of the 
eaid John Ridley, formerly of Westside and late of Wager- 
houses deceased, are next heirs of the said John Ridley, 
formerly of Westside, Xc., and are of full age ; and they 


are accordingly admitted,” 
A. F.S.A. 


Mitts, Comepran §. ii. 227).—A copy 
0! 

“The Case of John Mills, Benjamin Johnson, James 

Quin, Josias Miller, Theophilus Cibber, John Harper, 
Benjamin Griffin, William Mills, William Milward, Charles 
Shepard, Thomas Walker, Lacy Ryan, John Hippisley, 
Dennis Delane, Thomas Chapman, Samuel Stephens, 
Mary Heron, Elizabeth Butler, Christiana Horton, Anne 
Hallam, Jane Bullock, and Elizabeth Buchanan,in Behalf 
of Themselves and the Rest of the Comedians of the 
Theatres- Royal of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden 
_ (London, 1735, folio), is in the British Museum 
Library. This broadsheet has reference tothe eventual 
operations of the “ Bill now depending in Parlia- 
ment for restraining the Number of Houses for 
playing of Interludes, &c.” A few verses appended 
to the obituary notice in Gent. Mag., 1736, vol. vi. 
p. 749, testify to Mills’s moral worth and fame as 
an actor. Danizt Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


St. Jerome on CANNIBALISM AMONGST THE 
Scor1(8"§. ii. 67, 155).—The charge of cannibalism 
by St. Jerome is not against the Scoti, but againet 
the Attacotti. This is evident from Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’'s citations, and also from Dr. Robert Gordon 
Latham’s notice of the Attacotti in Smith's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Geography.’ The Scoti and the Attacotti 
were two different and distinct peoples, the former 
natives of Ireland the latter natives of Britain. 
Except, perhaps, as invaders, there never were any 
Attacotti in Ireland, the Aiteachtuath or Athach- 
tuatha, supposed from mere similarity of name to 
have been the Attacotti, being, in fact, a different 
tribe (vide Kelly's ‘Cambrensis Eversus,’ vol. i. 
p. 457, note g; also O’Curry’s ‘ Lectures,’ p. 230, 
and Prof. Rhys in his ‘ Celtic Britain,’ second ed.). 
The latter says that the Attacotti (or Atecotti, as 
he spells the name) were a British people, distinct 
from the Scots, living “ between the walls ” (p. 94), 
and that the Romans transported them to the 
Continent (pp. 94, 233, 279, &c.), where they were 
seen by St. Jerome and reported cannibals. And 
here I will add that Prof. Rhys thinks them to 
have been an old non-Celtic race—that is non- 
Aryan—and since we now well know that there was 


a pre-Celtic race in Britain, and that there is some 
evidence of this race (now called, whether correctly 
or not, ‘‘ Iberian ”), having been, at times, in the 
Neolithic Age, cannibalistic, I am inclined to 
think that Jerome’s Attacotti were a surviving 
remnant of this most ancient people. C. 


Jounx Moopy §. ii. 247).—The inscription 
on a flat tombstone in the churchyard of Barnes, 
co. Surrey, records that he was a “ Native of the 
Parish of S* Clement Danes London,” and died 
December 26, 1812, “ Anno A&tatis 85.” Further 
inscriptions on the same stone commemorate his 
first wife Anne, died May 12, 1805, aged eighty- 
eight, and Mrs. Kitty Ann Moody, his widow, 
who died October, 29, 1846, aged eighty-three, 

Danitt 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Has your correspondent turned to the indexes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for the information he requires? A 
copy of the inscription on Mr. Moody’s tomb 
in Barnes churchyard was given in 5" S. iii. 375, 
by which it appears he was born in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, and died at Barnes on Decem- 
ber 26, 1812. By another contributor (p. 477) his 
demise is said to have occurred on December 6, 
which is doubtless an error; while a third corre- 
spondent (iv. 114) furnishes extracts from works 
published during Mr. Moody’s lifetime in which 
he is described as the son of a hairdresser at Cork 
named Cockran. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, N, 


Source or Quotation Wantep (8" §, ii. 109). 
—The correct quotation is :— 
He and I in that bright glory 
One deep joy shall share ; 
Mine, to be for ever with Him ; 
His, that I am there. 
It will be found in Mrs. Frances Bevan’s ‘ Service 
of Song in the House of the Lord’ (Hatchards, 
1884), concluding verse of ‘The Bride’ (p. = 


Vitra: Sis i. 493; ii. 53, 91, 175, 216). 
—tThe Rev. C. F. S. Warren’s note, at the last 
reference, requires correction. John Sackette 
signed for the first time as curate of Folkestone at 
Michaelmas, 1699. At Michaelmas, 1700 and 
1701, John Andrews signed as curate. At the 
same feast, in 1702, John Sackette again signed 
as curate, and continued to sign until Michaelmas, 
1752. His death (not his burial) is entered in the 
transcripts of the Folkestone and Hawkinge 
registers as having taken place on January 28, 
1753. He was succeeded by William Langhorne, 
who, in his turn, was succeeded by Joseph Sims 
(or Tims, for his signature may be read either way). 

John Barham was Rector of Hawkinge in 1690, 
John de Bray in 1691, Robert Daniel in 1696, 
John Sackette in 1714. The parishes of Hawkinge 
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and Swingfield, both in the archdeaconry of Can- 
terbury, are now united, 

Huckinge and Bicknor, both in the archdea- 
conry of Maidstone, are also united. In 1689 
Thomas Gregorie was Vicar of Huckinge, and was 
succeeded by James Rondeau. Bicknor was held 
at that time by William Edward, followed by 
William Barclay, who both signed as_ rector. 
Hawkinge and Huckinge are still two different 
parishes ; the former is near Folkestone, the latter 
near Maidstone. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Morant's ‘ History or Essex’ (8 §. ii. 143, 
234).—I think the statement of Mr. C. Gotpine 
is very misleading. So far as my experience goes, 
it is always necessary te obtain permission to 
consult valuable manuscripts deposited in local 
museums, and so enable those in charge to see 
that readers do no injury to them, either by care- 
lessness or something worse. In the case of these 
Morant manuscripts, priceless almost as they are, 
it would be worse than folly for the Corporation 
to allow them to be placed in readers’ bands with- 
out some one being present to protect them. And 
I can certainly say that it is the desire of the 
Corporation that all students who wish to study 
them may have the opportunity without any undue 
restrictions, and this has been carried out in the 
case of your correspondent. To suppose that any 
one, even a dealer in manuscripts, may have them 
to look at whenever and wherever he may please, 
without any control being exercised, is simply 
absurd, and as honorary curator I shall never con- 
sent to any inspection of these valuable documents 
taking place without due care being had for their 
preservation. Henry Laver, F.S.A. 

Hon. Curator, Colchester Museum. 


I do not know Mr. Gotp1xe, but his statements 
as to the MSS. in the Colchester Museum are 
inaccurate. Any respectable, careful, honest per- 
son can have access to them by bringing me an 
order from the mayor, town clerk, or the hon. 
curator. Frepk. SPaLpine. 

Colchester Museum, 


Those interested in the subject will be grateful 
to the Rev. Ceci Deenss for his note ; but one 
would have been glad to have the list of the other 
“lots” comprised in Mr. Hills’s donation. I had the 
opportunity, by a special act of courtesy, to examine 
the account of one parish, and found it dated 
“ January, 1718/19,” at which time, it would seem, 
Morant can hardly have had ready a fair copy of 
his book, the earlier edition of which is dated 
1763. The MS. account varied in many respects 
from that printed in either edition, and contained 
copies of monumental inscriptions, with particulars 
as to position and materials. It is much to be 
hoped that some qualified person wil], as Mr. 
Deepes suggests, deal with the subject in the 


Essex Review or elsewhere. The authorities, so 
far as I can learn, appeared to make only reason- 
able reservations as to the perusal of the docu- 
ments, and would doubtless grant every facility to 
an investigator armed with the necessary creden- 
ti Ww. C. W. 


Carter Pepicree (8 §. ii. 208).—I cannot 
make out who the Thomas Carter could have been 
mentioned at the above reference. Personally 
I know of no Carters of Derbyshire origin ; cer- 
tainly my branch of the Carters can trace back to 
living at Crundale, co. Kent, in the time of 
Edward II. The arms on the china your corre- 
spondent mentions are my own, without any 
quarterings. A. Wynpaam Carrer. 


Wacker Famity (Irtsn) (7 S. iv. 108).—I 
can give more exact information respecting this 
family than HovenpEN seems to possess. The 
first member of it who settled in Ireland was 
William Walker, of Tankardstown, Queen’s Co., 
who was married to Anne, daughter of Peter (or 
Paul) Chamberlain, M.D., by Jane, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, Bart., the celebrated pro- 
jector of the New River, London, 1613. William 
Walker died possessed of two thousand acres of 
land, extensive fisheries, coal mines, and other 
property. To one son he leaves his “big basket- 
hilted,” to another his “ silver-hilted” sword. The 
arms on his seal are a chevron, three crescents (two 
above one), an annulet for cadency. One of his sons 
was Sir Hovenden Walker, K.C.B., who died 1725 
(“nuper de civitate, Dublin, militis defuncti ”). 
Another son was Sir Chamberlain Walker, M.D., 
“the famous man-midwife.” His fourth son, John, 
married Anne Hovenden, of Gurteen, Queen’s Co. 
Their eldest son, Chamberlain Walker, M.D., of 
Dublin, married Elizabeth Newton, daughter of 
Bartholomew Newton, of Busherstown and Benne- 
kerry, co. Carlow. Their only son, Maynard Cham- 
berlain Walker, barrister-at-law and Commissioner 
of Bankrupts, Dublin, married (1777) Margaret 
Singleton, of Dublin. Their son, Singleton Walker, 
solicitor, Carlow, married (1811) Anne Thorpe, 
daughter of John Thorpe, of Monelisha, co. Car- 
low. Their daughter Elizabeth married (1831) 
James Carmichael, Clerk of the Crown for co. 
Tipperary. The sons of this marriage are the Very 
Rev. James Carmichael, Dean of Montreal; Rev. 
Canon F. F. Carmichael, Dublin ; and Rev. Hart- 
ley Carmichael, Rector of St. Paul's, Richmond, 
Virginia, U.S. The only daughter of Sir Cham- 
berlain Walker was married (1743) to Edmund 
Lewis, Esq., eldest son and heir of Michael Lewis, 
of Tullagory, co. Kildare, Treasurer of co. Kil- 
dare. His only son, Chamberlain Walker, was 
married (1745) to Miss Kitty Bingham, daughter 
of the Right Hon. Henry Bingham, M.P., by 
Anne Vesey, daughter of the Right Rev. John 
Vesey, Archbishop of Tuam. Dr. Chamberlain 
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Walker’s daughter Catherine married (1762) Wal- 
ley Oulton, barrister-at-law ; and Dr. Walker's 
brother, Rev. Bartholomew Walker, Rector of 
Donard, co. Wicklow, married (1769) Frances 
Budds, daughter of Samuel Budds, of Garragh, 
co. Carlow, by Anne Newton, daughter of Bar- 
tholomew Newton, of Coole and Bennekerry, co. 
Carlow. Gracia, daughter of John Walker, of 
Gurteer, married (1733) Fielding Ould. They had 
an only son, Sir Fielding Ould, Kut., Master of 
the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, who was grand- 
father of a famous preacher in his day, the Rev. 
Fielding Ould. I would be glad to get informa- 
tion as to the descendants of the Rev. Chamberlain 
Walker, Rector of Rosconnell, Queen’s Co., who 
in 1776 married Miss Mary Glascock. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


SHAKSPEARE Mo (8" §. ii. 42, 190). 

2. “ The early education of both was neglected.” 
Grimarest says :— 

Les parents de Moliére l'élevérent pour étre tapissier* 
ces bonnes gene ayant pas de sentiments qui 
dussent les eng»ger A destiner leur enfant a des occupa- 
tions plus élevées. De sorte qu'il resta dans Ja boutique 
ey he Vage de quaterze ans, et ils se contentérent de 

ui faire apprendre & lire et 4 écrire pour les besoins de 
ea profession.” 
Through the intervention of the grandfather and 
the entreaties of young Poquelin the boy was 
allowed to enter the Collige de Clermont ; but as 
Shakspeare bad no euch educational advantage 
there was no parallelism, and it was not necessary 
to refer to it. But as Gustave Larroumet says :— 

“Méme réduit 4 une éducation élémentaire, le jeune 
homme re fir fait comédien et auteur comique: le 
double démon qui l'animait était de ceux dont rien ne 
comprime |'élan.”” 

He then goes on to speculate that if Moliére had 
not received this superior education he would have 

oduced more ‘Sganarelles,’ but no ‘Misanthropes.’ 

hakspeare, however, with all his defects of educa- 
tion produced his marvellous dramas, and Moliére, 
with his strong dramatic genius, would doubtless 
have risen to a higher flight than was required for 
the production of a farce. 

6. It is no answer to the statement that Moliére 
was careless about printing his plays to adduce 
evidence that at a later date he allowed his separate 
productions to be so dealt with. A considerable 
number of his pieces are lost from not having been 

rinted, and the first one that was printed was not 

y the author or with his knowledge or consent. 
Moliére regarded even his best work with indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt, as is shown in my article ; 
and it was nine years after his death before a 
collected edition of his dramas was published. 

15. Taking Mr. Trottors’s own dates, it will 
be seen that Moliére died not at the age of fifty- 
one, but in his fifty-second year. 


restored to the text the passages that had been 
struck out by the censor was the best at the time 
of its publication, Subsequent editions may in 
some respects be better, but they must still have 
been indebted to Aimé Martin’s edition for the 
suppressed passages. 
In conclusion, I trust that Mr. Trottore will 
excuse the remark that his strictures do not make 
apparent to me any ‘‘ mistakes as to facts in 
Moli¢re’s life and in the history of his plays.” 

C. 
Highgate, N, 


Lixcotn’s Inn Gateway (8 S. i. 261, 367, 

407, 523; ii. 94, 170)—Surely E. L. G., as an 

architect—for he must be an architect who uses 

such a word as “ machicolations ’—cannot believe 
that a gate-tower of the time of Henry VII. 

can have its flanking towers removed without 
injury to its central front. He must also well 
know that it is not the fact that the central part 
“alone has a particle of original work.” Sir 
Thomas Lovell’s gate is either a thing of no interest, 
and may be removed altogether, or it is a relic of 
deep interest, and must not be touched at all. The 
whole of it bears now the distinct cachet of anti- 
quity; it has stood close on four hundred years 
already, and is good for a further thousand yet, if 
merely weather-fended slightly from time to time. 
Why should we alter it to accommodate a sinfully 
hideous street, that when these old flanking towers 
are ruined will still be far too narrow for the daily 
traffic of its thoroughfare? The thing as it stands 
is one of the most interesting and highly character- 
istic remaining in London in the eyes of every 
competent antiquary in the kingdom and also in 
our colonies. ‘The adjacent newly erected build- 
ings of the inn are designed as if by some appren- 
tice to a London jerry-builder. If Lovell’s gate- 
tower is to be machicolated into unison with that, 
let it first be put to the vote of the law-tenants in 
Old Square and the wsthetic public, and I believe 
they will say, Abolish the whole rather than tinker 
what exists. Let the jerry-apprentice complete 
what the jerry-apprentice has begun. 

Medizval machicolations would, indeed, be out 
of place with a parapet set out on corbels and 
pierced for missiles to be showered on escaladers’ 
heads. The very idea is a monstrosity, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, to initiate as an 
ornament to lawyers’ quarters parapets invented 
to discomfit predatory and military assaults of the 
dark ages. But if necessary, let us also throw up 
a crenellated rampart in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
protect the library, with a donjon in New Square 
to command and overawe the Strand and the 
Alsatia of journalism. 

The timber that built it was brought from 
Henley-on-Thames, forty odd cartloads of free- 


Surely the edition of Moliére’s works that 


stone were added, and the bricks and tiles were 
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burnt from the clay dug out of the Coney-garth line of Counts de Forsyth, was made Viscount de Fronsac. 
His grandson, Frederic Gregory Forsyth, A.M., recently 


Fi. hag . + Bry back, towards Cock and Pie appointed teacher of modern languages at the Davenport 
ields, Tradition clings that Oliver Cromwell | g¢i,001 of this city, now claims the title as the next in 
had sometime chambers over this gateway, as | descent, although his father, the late Capt. Frederic 
Thurloe had south of and below it. Let us hear | Forsyth, Chancellor of the Aryan Order, did not claim it 
no more of the bold machinations and machi- | during hie life.” 
colations of the jobbing architects who have joined X. L. X. 
hand in hand to help to murder poor Sir Thomas Pacett 8 §. ii, 188).—Probably from the 
— 8 fine old gate-tower. C. A. Warp. Latin, scil., “ Pagella, onuscarri, idem q. carrada...... 
Chingford Hatch. /quantum carro vehi potest” (Ducange). In this 
it mi impl ti hol 
Comte pE Fronsac (7™ §. ii. 329).—There is 
a pedigree of this branch of the Forsyth family in : 
“American Ancestry,’ vol. vii. Thomas Forsyth,| Roquefort, in his ‘Glossaire de la Langue 
Vicomte de Fronsac, was born Sept. 1, 1775, at | Romane,’ has: ‘‘ Pagele, Mesure de bois équiva- 
Deering, Hillsborough co., New Hampshire, U.S., | lente d-peu-prés au siére ; de pagella. 
and died at Portland, Maine, U.S., Dec. 21, 1849. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
While in the Allied Armies, in 1798, he conceived | Not an English word, but Sterne’s anglicization 
the idea of uniting the various ranks of American | of the Moundi or Tolosan pagélo, explained in the 
aristocracy into an order, to counteract the demo- glossary to ‘Las Obros de Pierre Goudelin’ 
cratic tendencies. This idea was approved by the | (Toulouse, 1774) as “le moule, la mesure de quoi 
Emperor Joseph II. The Aryan Order of St. | on mesure le bois d briiler.” It is the same word 
George of the Holy Roman Empire in America, for | a, Low Latin pagella and pajella (see Du Cange). 
ancient colonial families, was afterwards organized Roquefort, in his ‘Glossire,” says the pagele is a 
by his family, and now extends over several states | «« mesure de hele équivalente 4-peu-prés au stére,” 
in America, with headquarters at Savannah, |; ¢ about a cubic metre. F. Apams. 
Georgia, U.S. The following is taken from a/ 105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


recent issue of the St. John’s Globe, New Bruns- ‘ent 
wick, Canada, derived from a partial account of mot oi ¢ appartient au dialecte langue- 
the family :— docien ; il désigne une mesure de bois équivalant 
& peu prés & un sitre. Le ‘Glossarium’ de Da 
“One of the family of De Denys, French Seigneur of | Qange le définit ainsi: “ Pagella, mensura, eadem 
Miramichi, in Canada, a historian, &c., was created Sieur Pagel aD 
de Fronsac in the seventeenth century. The nephew of 47 pertica.—s ageto _ owjat, mensura struis 
Armand du Plessis, Duc de Richelieu, Cardinal, and | ligni, vulgo moule de bors. H. ve Vos. 
Minister of France. was created Duc de Fronsic. Thomas | ‘ = 
Forsyth, Captain of Royal Hlyriens and Knight of the | Inscription on House (8 S. i. 433 ; ii. 31). 
Order of St. Louis, was created Vicomte de Fronsac in| —In addition to a quaint description of ‘* Occasio, 
these three distinct the goddesse of oportunitie,” Bishop Cooper, in 
amilies, is a chiteau on the Dordogne river, France, 66 ” 
twenty miles above Bordeaux. It is the castie of a small the Dictionsriam Historicum appended to his 
town. It was built in the fourteenth century on the Thesaurus (ed. 1565), gives the following ex- 
ruins of Castle Forsyth, a castle built by a Scottish chief planation of the proverb :— 
in the twelfth century, who had come to France and | Post hae occasio calua, A prouerbe, Take occasion 
married the daughter of a Spanish prince, Arista de when it commeth, for 
Navarra, also a political refugee, This Forsyth, who | he that wyll not when he may, 
built the castle of the same name in France, was a/| when he wyll he shall haue nay. 
ae of Prince Finlech, a nephew of Macbeth, | The tyde tarieth no man.” 
ing of i i | 
ng of Scotland. Finlech had built a fort, or castle, ‘Among old French authors who have availed 


on the Syth riverlet, in Stirlingshire, Scotland. Fort- 
syth, or Forsyth, and his descendants took their name themselves of Cato’s verse are Frangois d’Amboise 


from being chiefs of this fort or castle. In the wars of in 1584 (‘Les Néapolitaines,’ ILI. xiii.) and 
Scotland this castle was destroyed some time at the Béroalde de Verville (‘Le Moyen de Parvenir,’ 


close of the eleventh century, and Chief or Baron For- 
syth sought refuge in France, and built the castle in the 
beginning of the twelfth century above referred to. His 
descendants were counts in France, One of them, Osbert 
de Forsyth, assisted Robert Bruce by military service at the 
battle of Bannockburn, and received from that monarch 
a grant of land in County Stirling, later known as the 
barony of Nydie. The family still possessed the castle in 
France, and made a gallant but ine ffectual defence against 
the English army, commanded by the Earl of Derby, that 
invaded France in the fourteenth century and destroyed 
the castle. It seemed poetic justice, therefore, when, in 
1798, Thomas Forsyth, an American in the French royal 
division of the allied armies, and a descendant of the old 


sect, Ixxvi.). F. Apams. 


Mansercu Famity (8 S. ii. 207).—I think 
that Iam correct in stating that both the English 
and the Irish Manserghs are descended from the 
Westmoreland family of that name which is men- 
tioned in Nicolson and Burn’s ‘ History of West- 
morland and Cumberland’ (1777). It is there 
stated, inter alia :— 

“ Mansergh seems anciently to have been in the name 
of a family—de Mansergh. Amongst the fines in the 
12 Ed. II. we find that Zomas de Mansergh purchased 
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certain lands in Barbourne. And especially in the 
7 Ric. Il. John de Mansergh was chosen knight to 
represent the county of Westmorland in Parliament,”— 
Vol. i. p. 252. 

See also other histories, &c., of Westmoreland. 
In Charles II.’s reign three members of the family 
obtained grants of land in Ireland and settled 
there. J. F. Manserecn. 


Marcverite Power (8" §. ii. 209).—Mr. S. C. 
Hall, in his ‘ Memories of Great Men and Women,’ 
third edition, p. 404, says that Margaret Power, 
one of the two daughters of Col. Power, Lady 
Blessington’s brother, died in 1868, and her sister 
(name not given) in 1872. Wa. H. Pest. 


The following extract from the Athenwum of 
July 13, 1867, will furnish an approximate date of 
her death :— 

“The last illustration of a once brilliant circle, the 
very meeting-place of which is razed to the ground, died 
the other day—Lady Blessington’s niece Miss Marguerite 
Power. She claims a place in these columns, as having 
attempted rather than succeeded in light authorship, 
having written tales, verses, and a book of travels. But 
even more than in the case of her gracious and graceful 
aunt will she be remembered by her personal elegance 
and suavity of manner, not unaccompanied by lively 
touches of humour and shrewd observation, rather than 
by any literary individuality or merit. The two were 
born for society—neither of them to achieve a lasting 
reputation by their butterfly pen-work.” 

Everarp Home Co.emay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


(The 1867 date is correct. 


Mommy Wueat anp (8" §. ii. 187). 
—lI had hoped we had heard the last of the foolish 
hoax of mummy wheat; but here we have a revival 
of this belief in the impossible. Nothing short of 
flawless proof is worth producing in support of a 
miracle. That seeds of any sort should retain their 
vitality under any circumstances for hundreds of 
years would be nothing short of miraculous, for it 
would be contrary to all we know of vegetable 
life. And what does Cot. Moorr’s “ proof” con- 
sist in? That certain plants sprang up on soil 
spread in Frampton churchyard; that the said 
soil was taken from below the floor of the church, 
which had not been disturbed for two hundred 
years; whence he assumes, first, that the seeds 
were in the soil within the church; secondly, that 
they had lain there since the last time the floor 
was disturbed ; and he proceeds to “ vouch for the 
fecundity of a much smaller seed [than mummy 
wheat], viz., henbane, which, in two cases within 
my knowledge, has fertilized after a burial of at 
least two hundred years.” 

Great is the human appetite for the marvellous ; 
so great that Cot. Moore does not hesitate to 
give his voucher for a fact which no botanist will 
believe; for I need not waste time in showing 


what a slender connexion there is between the 
supposed origin of the seed and its fertilization 
in the churchyard. Did Cot. Moore inquire how 
the soil was carried out—in barrows, bags, or 
baskets; and were these all brand new, or had 
they been thoroughly cleaned before being used? 
How can he expect his voucher to be received 
unless he can answer these questions? If the 
barrows, bags, or baskets were neither new nor 
clean—cadit qestio. I trust he will not resent 
the emphasis with which I resist his assumption. 
There are too many enigmas in natural science, 
requiring the best faculties we possess for their 
solution, to allow of fictitious problems occupying 
a moment’s attention. 

The plant, whatever it was (the description 
sounds like a borage-wort), that sprang up in 
Frampton and Wigtoft churchyards was not hen- 
bane, for henbane is not handsome, nor has it 
prickly flat leaves and light-blue fiowers, nor does 
it grow three or four feet high; but is a heavy, 
viscid plant, with a disagreeable smell, with pinna- 
tifid leaves and dingy yellow flowers veined with 
dull purple, and rarely exceeds two feet in height. 

If Cor. Moore will send me a specimen of 
flowers and foliage, I will endeavour to identify 
the plant. Hersert MaxweE tt. 

Moonreith, Wigtonshire, N.B. 


From the description given by Cot. Moore, I 
am led to doubt whether his plant is really hen- 
bane. At any rate, he omits the most striking 
characteristics—the woolly, clammy feel of the 
plant and its most fetid odour. The leaves are 
not prickly, and I should be surprised to see any 
fifteen inches long. The flowers are not light-blue, 
but dirty yellow, or buff, with dark purple veins, 
and carry venom in their looks. Altogether there 
are tew more utterly disagreeable and deadly- 
looking native plants than Hyoscyamus niger. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


I have myself known several instances, both in 
Somerset and Wilts, in which henbane has sprung 
up on a newly-made grave in a long-disused part 
of a churchyard. In each case the plant grew 
nowhere else in the neighbourhood, and the seeds 
may, therefore, have been lying dormant in the 
ground. It soon died out again. 

G. E. Darryett. 


Henbane was not only largely grown by the old 
herborists, but grew wild in England, Lyte says 
“ very plenteously,” and Gerarde “almost every- 
where.” It is still common enough, and I have 
seen the wild plants gathered for sale in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. Henbane is a 
narcotic, similar in its properties to belladonna 
and aconite, but much milder. Its alkaloids are, 
however, exceedingly deadly, and are isomeric 
with atropine, though different in their effects. 
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The black variety (Hyoscyamus niger) is the only 
kind now used in medicine, but formerly the 
white was more esteemed. Cc. C. B. 


Fairs (8 S. ii, 267).—Certainly there ‘are 
still fairs in France,” and more important ones 
than ever existed in England, both as trade fairs 
and as pleasure fairs. The upper classes attend 
those held in villages. In towns and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris they only attend under 
the circumstances pleasantly described by ‘‘ Gyp,” 
or for the benefit of the children. dD. 


Sr. Arpvus (8" S. ii. 227).—I had better say at 
once that I cannot answer the question, Who was 
St. Aidus? Will any one of these saints suffice ? 

“8. Aida, garde royal, martyr 4 Ebstorp, au duché de 
Lunebourg. 2 fevrier. 

“8. Aidan, évéque de Lindisfarne et confesseur, 
31 Aoit. 

“§S, Aidan, évéque et confesseur, honoré a Fernes en 
Irlande. 31 janvier.” 

I take these names from the index of ‘ Les Petits 
Bollandistes.’ Is it possible that St. Aida is the 
person inquired for? The text does not add 
materially to the information given in the index. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Surely Mr. LopcE means St. Aidan, and must 
have stumbled on a misprint. He was a celebrity, 
being one of the Celtic monks, known to Bede and 
of the Benedictine house of Biscop ruled over by 
Benedict of that name, and Bede describes him as 
the “friend of the poor and, as it were, father of 
the wretched.” This he wrote at the end of his 
life, which extended from 673 to 735, and he had 
had good opportunity of knowing Aidan well. The 
late Bishop Lightfoot (Durham) has said, ‘‘ Not 
Augustine, but Aidan, is the true apostle of Eng- 
land”; and again, “ Augustine was the apostle of 
Kent, but Aidan was the apostle of England.” He 
is the person, I believe, for whom Mr. Lona is 
inquiring; and if he will look in ‘Sketches of 
Christian Life in England in the Olden Time,’ by 
the author of ‘The Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ or in 
* Martyrs and Saints of the First Twelve Centuries,’ 
by the same writer, he will find full descriptions of 
St. Aidan. But as to St. Aidus, I find no record 
in any hagiology, no matter how diffuse. 

Jxo, BLounDELLE-Burton. 


I cannot find any such person. Is it not a mis- 
print or a contraction for St. Aidanus; that is, 
St. Aidan. In Potthast’s alphabetical list of saints 
in the Supplement to the ‘ Bibliotheca Historica 
Medii Aevi,’ Aidanus, Bishop of Fernes, is given 
under January 31, and Aidanus, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, under August 31. Epwarp Peacock. 


There are two saints called Aidanus, one bishop 
and confessor, honoured at Ferns, in Ireland, and 
the other a bishop and confessor of Lindesfarne, or 
Lindisfarn (Holy Island), Durham. The day of 


the former is January 31, and of the latter saint 
August 31. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tuunpersotts (8 S. ii. 242)—Mr. C. Tom- 
LINSON’s note at the above reference calls to mind 
two incidents respecting those so-called thunder- 
bolts—radiated iron pyrites. Some ten years or 
so ago, whilst examining a few curiosities in a 
small museum in Derbyshire—I believe one at- 
tached to the Royal Spa Hotel, Matlock—I came 
across one labelled ‘‘ Thunderbolt taken from the 
head of a cow.” More recently I was offered by 
a curiosity dealer a “ thunderbolt,” also taken from 
a cow which had been killed by it. After dis- 
illusioning the dealer I acquired it for my own 
collection as a good specimen of agglomerated 
radiated iron pyrites. I may add that the Derby- 
shire thunderbolt was also radiated pyrites—a 
single ball. In some land near Baldock or Arlesey, 
in Hertfordshire, these radiated pyrites are to be 
found by hundreds. I have several good specimens 
from this locality. 

J. Curnsert We F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Mr. Tomuiyson will, I am sure, excuse me for 
pointing out a slip in his interesting note on 
thunderbolts. Surely it was not the neolithic 
people who “made considerable advances in the 
pictorial arts,” but the palwolithic. The latter 
scratched with flint points on bones sketches of 
mammoths, &c., which no existing men, wholly 
uninstructed, could approach with a pencil on paper. 

H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


ConveRTINE: ConveRTIvE §, ii. 247).— 
The ship about which Pror. Laveuton inquires 
was named the Convertine. The name is plainly 
written in several navy lists in Pepys’s MSS. 
There was also a ship called the Convert, and both 
of these were engaged in the battle with the Dutch 
on June 2 and 3, 1653. The origin of the former 
name seems very uncertain; possibly the latter 
may have been a captured vessel from the Dutch 
or Prince Rupert, and then renamed. 

W. D. Macray. 


HERALDRY France (8 ii, 189, 277).— 
There is a Marquis de Magny who is termed 
“ Directeur des Archives de la Noblesse de France 
et du Collége Heraldique de France 4 Paris.” 
SEBASTIAN. 


Swirt’s Frienp, Rocurort §. ii. 46).— 
The Rochforts were a charming Irish family, with 
whom Swift was intimate. The father, Robert 
Rochfort, was made Attorney-General to King 
William, June 6, 1695, chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons the same year, and appointed 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1707, in which 


post he continued till the death of Queen Anne, 
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He died suddenly at his seat of Gaulstown, Ost. 10, 
1727. It is generally supposed that Swift's letter 
was addressed to the wife of his elder son George, 
who married Lady Elizabeth Moore, youngest 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Drogheda. George 
Rochfort represented the county of Westmeath in 
Parliament, was a member of the Privy Council, 
and Chief Chamberlain of the Court of Exchequer, 
a post which he held till his death, July 8, 1730. 
His eldest son, Robert, was created Baron of Bel- 
field, March 16, 1737; Viscount of the same place, 
Oct. 5, 1751; and Earl of Belvedere, Nov. 13, 
1756. Swift’s publisher, Faulkner, and the writer 
of the obituary notice quoted by H. H. S., believed 
the letter was addressed to the wife of the Chief 
Baron’s younger son, John Rochfort, who married 
a daughter of Dr. Staunton, a Master in Chan- 
cery, and long survived his brother. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


“ Uctorxau” (8 §, ii. 268).—Would that Dr, 
BainsLtey NicHotson, soundest of Shakespearian 
critics, were still among us to explain his adapta- 
tion of this undoubted misprint. [t might, perhaps, 
have been more wisely allowed to rest undisturbed 
under the discredit to which almost all the critics 
have doomed it (vide ‘ Timon of Athens,’ III. iv. 
105). Clearly Dr. Nicnotson intended to use it 
in the sense of incomprehensible, but he might 
easily have selected a more beautiful word from 
among those incapable of explanation. For at 
best it is monstrously uneuphonious, and it will 
doubtless be allowed to slumber unused and for- 
gotten until the day of the vivification of all the 
stillborn words beginning with the letter U, I 
mean till such time as the ‘ N. E. D.’ has arrived 
at that distant point, and for ever exalts it to a 
place in the English language, in accordance with 
the plan upon which that monumental work is 
based. HotcomsBe Iscuesy. 


The origin of ‘‘this strange word” is to be 
found in that delightful book ‘ Shakespeare 
Sermeneutics; or, the Still Lion,’ by Dr. Ingleby, 
1857. The second chapter (pp. 31-38) deals with 
**the corrupt and obscure words in Shakespeare,” 
of which a list is given on p. 33, including “ Vilorra, 
*Timon of Athens,’ [II. iii.” ‘* From the penulti- 
mate word we will! call the entire class Ullorzals.” 
But the question, “‘ What is the meaning of this 
strange word Ullorza?” remains for future answer. 

O. W. Tawycock. 

Little Waltham. 


Voices 1n Betts Crocks (7 S. xii. 304, 
396; 8 S. ii, 238).—May I just add that in 
Staffordshire a peal of three bells is supposed to 
say ‘‘ long-tailed sow,” the ai pronounced as ee in 
the dialect of that county? My father got the idea 
as a boy when living at Cannock, and it appears 


to have descended to myself, and will not be driven 

away by any other sugyestion that could be made. 

I am under the impression that the triple words 

were rung forth from the neighbouring steeple of 

Norton Canes that left the effect in my sire’s 

memory. J. 
Water Orton. 


‘Tae §. ii, 124, 191, 238). 
—That Rouyet de Lisle composed both poetry and 
music of the ‘ Marseillaise’ has been proved. The 
“sonorous Alsatian melody” and other myths are 
dealt with in ‘Les Mélodies Populaires de la 
France,’ by Loquin, published in Paris in 1879. 

W. H. Cumines. 


Mitton’s ‘ L’AttrGro’ (8 §, ii. 89, 192).— 
In reply to Mr. W. G. Brack’s inquiry, “ Did 
hunting in the good old days begin before day- 
break ?” I would remind him of the hunting scene 
at Carthage in the fourth book of the ‘ Aineid,’ 
where Virgil writes :— 

It portis jubare exorto delecta juventus; 
and of the words of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known 
Hunting Song ’:— 
Waken ! Lords and Ladies Gay ! 
On the mountain dawns the day. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, 


Penny Post S. ii. 68 ; 7S. xi. 25; 8S, 
ii, 189).—An earlier reference than any yet noted 
is London Gazette, No. 1514, May 20-24, 1679/80. 

H. H.S 


Sorent (8 S. ii. 107, 214).—May we not 
rather look for the derivation of Solent in the 
name of that other waterway northward called the 
Solway? The word in Bede is given “ Solvente.” 
Here then is the went,as in Derwent. We have also 
Nol in Sole Bay. Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


Botter Famiry (8 ii. 149).—Richard 
Butler, of Kileash, Garryricken, &c., in cos. 
Tipperary and Kilkenny, joined the Irish in 1641, 
and was made Governor of co. Wexford and 
Lieutenant-General in the Irish army. He 
married Frances, daughter of Mervyn, second 
Earl of Castlehaven, and was grandfather of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth Earls of Ormond, and an- 
cestor of the present Marquess. C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


Sorrotk Artists: Josern Sincieton §, 
ii, 249).—In reply to Mr. G. Mitner-Grsson- 
JULLUM'’s query, it is certain that Singleton was a 
Bury man. William Upcott, a personage whose 
memory is still dear to antiquaries and literary 
collectors, was, it should be first mentioned, really 
an illegitimate son of Ozias Humphry, Royal 
Academician and Portrait Painter in Crayons to 
George III., although in biographies he is per- 
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sistently called only his godson. Upcott seems to 
have treasured letters to himself from his father 
and specimens of the latter’s correspondence and 
dealings with others. Amongst such of these as 
are now in my poseession is the original apprentice- 
ship indenture, on vellum, dated July 8, 1767, by 
which— 
“ Joseph Singleton, son of Thomas Singleton, of Bury 
St. Edmonds, in the County of Suffolk, Stone Cutter, by 
and with the consent of his said father,” 
was bound for seven years from March 25, 1767, 
to Ozias Humphry, of King Street, Covent 
Garden, in the county of Middlesex, miniature 
painter in water colours and enamel. Singleton 
engraved with great skill, generally in the mixed 
stipple and mezzotint manner, several of his 
master’s portraits. One of them, that of James 
Wyatt, R.A., was painted in 1795, so that the 
quondam apprentice’s collaboration went on for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Freperick HENDRIKS. 


Avruors oF Quorations Waytep (8" S. ii. 
49, 99).— 

Awake and listen, O bride of May. 

The Rev, C, F. 8. Warren mentions the above as 
being found in ‘Jacob Faithful’; but it was originally 
published long before Marryat wrote his novels—more 
than seventy years ago, in some magazine of the day. 
Can any one give the name of either author or maga- 
zine? CANADIENNE. 

(8® S. ii. 168.) 
Ob, the summer night 
Has a smile of light 
And she sits on a sapphire throne. 
This quotation is from B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
*The Nights.’ W. Stonarpe, 
(8t» 8, ii, 229.) 


Of boasting more than of a bomb afraid, 
A soldier should be modest as a maid, 
is to be found in Young's ‘ Love of Fame,’ twelve lines 
from the end of Satire iv. W. W. Daviss. 
And bear unmoved the wrongs of base mankind, 
Pope’s ‘ Hom. Odyse.,’ xiii, 353-4 (Bartlett). 
Ep, MARSHALL, 
The silver key of the fountain of tears 
is from ‘ Two Fragments to Music,’ by Shelley, and will 
be found in the fourth volume of the “ Aldine ”’ edition 
(lately published), p. 321. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A History of the Parishes of Saint Ives, Lelant, Towed- 
nack, and Zennor. By John Hobson Matthews, 
(Stock.) 

Mr. Marruews belongs to the new school of topo- 

graphers, and is a worthy member of the class. We 

have no fine writing in his pages; he does not seem to 
care much for “the dignity of history,” a thing our 
forefathers dwelt on with such superstitious reverence. 

His design has evidently been to give his readers every- 

thing he can gather concerning St. Ives and its sister 

parishes which is likely to interest the reader. We have 
useful lists of the parish officers, for which students of 


personal names as well as genealogists will give him 
thanks. Cornishmen have a set of surnames of their 
own, some of which are very curious, What, however, 
is far more important than this is the long catalogue of 
place-names which he has compiled. The Cornish lan- 
guage, we regret to say, is now dead; but the district 
around St. lves was one of the places where it lingered 
the longest. These names of rocks, fields, and stones have, 
therefore, a special interest as being worn fragments of 
a lost branch of the great Celtic family of speech, The 
churches are well described. We gather that until the 
recent restorations they were in a disgraceful state. 
Cornishmen did not take kindly to the sixteenth century 
changes in religion, as what is known in history as the 
Devonshire rising testifies, The Bible and Prayer Book 
were pot translated into their tongue, and therefore, 
when the old serv.ces were abolished they were not able 
to compretiend the new liturgy which was provided for 
them, and seem, as time went on, to have taken less and 
less intere-t in religious concerns, The great movement 
of which Wesley was the leader must have done immense 
good in the St. Ives neighbourhood. Mr. Matthews 
writes of it with intelligent sympathy, pointing out how 
great an impediment it was to wrecking, smuggling, and 
other evil practices. There was, however, no part of 
England in which Wesley was more bitterly opposed by 
a section of the people. Mr. Matthews says that in 
former days, when the churchyard of St, Ives became 
full of bodies, the ground was covered several feet deep 
with sand from the shore, and burials went on once 
more as before. As many as thirty mules, it is stated, 
have been seen pacing along in single file bringing sand 
for this purpose from the beach. We have evidence 
that the churchyards of St, Giles, Cripplegate, and All 
Saints, Derby, bave been in like manner raised fora 
similar purpose. In nearly every part of England there 
are many old churchyards which stund bigher than the 
surrounding land, and the church has to be entered by a 
descent of several steps. The reason for this has been 
a constant puzzle to those who speculate as to the con- 
dition of things in the past, We have here, we feel sure, 
a clue to the mystery. 


Lake Country Romances. By Herbert V, Mills, (Stock.) 
Ir is given to very few romance-writere to be able to- 
reproduce the manners of a past age. Even Sir Walter 
Scott himself, prince of story-tellers as he was, could 
not hinder the nineteenth century blending its raw 
colours with the neutral tints of the past. We meet with 
a sash-window in ‘ The Abbot,’ and the three fleurs-de-lys 
as the bearing of France in ‘Ivanhoe.’ Where the great 
master has tailed Mr. Mills can hardly hope to be 
succe-sful. He has given his readers several stories of 
the o:den time, which as tales are certainly not without 
merit; but the Victorian era is ever with us. We think 
it not improbable that Mr. Mills may hereafter succeed 
as a romance-writer; but if he aspires to do so be must 
take one of two courses—either lay his scenes in the 
present day, or else go through a protracted course of 
study of the manners and thoughts of the men and 
women of the times he would reproduce. 


Mr, SWINBURNE reviews, in the Fortnightly, in a tone 
of rapturous eulogy, Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notes of Travel.” 
Some of the passages quoted are familiar, but all are 
excellent, and few expressions of praise can seem extra- 
vagent. ‘Raphael,’ by Mr. Walter Pater, consists of a 
lecture delivered in August last, to the University Exten- 
sion students, It is very eloquent, and concludes with 
an elaborate eulogy of the Ansidei, or Blenheim, 
Madonne, acquired a few years ago by the nation. A 
very striking account is tent by Mr. Stephen Bonsal of 
‘The University of Fez To-day.’ A university for the 
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inculeation of ignorance and squalor is a sufficiently 
curious institution to be still in existence. Such, how- 
ever, this appears to be. Mr. Bonsal has contrived 
to acquire—“ convey the wise it call"—some of the 
literary treasures of which it was possessed. Of these 
he gives little or no account; but he reproduces for 
us a map, still in use in the university, which is 
almost as comic as that devised by Mark Twain of the 
siege of Paris, Mr. F. Harrison, dealing with * Mr. 
Huxley's Controversies,’ shows how much he and the 
writer | in Mr. Hiram 8. Maxim has 
some very uncomfortable conclusions with regard to the 
future of ‘ Aerial Navigation.’ In‘ Our Weekly Reviews,’ 
Mr. Earl Hodgson speaks up on bebalf of the National 
Observer. —Mr. Irving, in the Nineteenth Century, in an 
article headed ‘Some Misconceptions about the Stage,’ 
takes up the cudgels against Mr. George Barlow, who, 
Mr. Irving is told, is “a Minor Poet,” and put forth in 
the Contemporary his views on the stage. Other recent 
amateur critics of the stage come in for Mr. Irving's 
banter. Very interesting is the account given of New 
Caledonia, under the title of ‘A French Colony,’ by the 
Countess of Jersey. A delightful spot, in many respects, 
must be the French penal settlement. Sir Henry A. 
Blake asks the question ‘ Where did Columbus first land 
in 1492?’ writes a valuable paper, and leaves the matter 
still in dispute. Mr. Frederick Boyle sends ‘A Thanks- 
giving for Orchids,’ and shows how much delight may 
be obtained from their cultivation by a man of moderate 
means. Mrs. D'Arcy Collyer writes at some length upon 
‘The Salons of the Ancien Régime.’ Mr. C, Kogan 
Paul supplies ‘ Stories of Old Eton Days,’ and Mr. Clinton 
T. Dent, in answer to the question ‘Can Mount Everest 
be Ascended?’ is disposed to give an answer in the 
affirmative.—Mr. Frederic Harrison writes, in the Vew 
Review, on ‘ London Improvements,’ and dwells upon the 
obvious necessity for further extensive operations, Prof, 
Garnier, in ‘Jim the Orang and his Cousins,’ deals 
further with monkeys, and tells some curious and rather 
pathetic stories concerning them. Mr. Grace writes on 
* County Cricket in 1892,’ and Mr. Williams deals with 
‘The Degeneration of Human Teeth,’ while Mr, Vandam 
gives extracts from his ‘Parisian Note-book.'—The 
Century opens with a brilliant account, by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, entitled ‘ What I saw of the Paris Commune.’ A 
desperately risky life was that he depicts, and he had 
more than one narrow escape of being shot. The illus- 
trations are excellent. ‘The Lotto Portrait of Columbus’ 
is the subject of an article leaning to the view that it is 
genuine. The portrait iteelf, which is reproduced, shows 
a very ascetic face. ‘Picturesque Plant Life of Cali- 
fornia’ is attractive. Part ii. of ‘Pioneer Packhorses 
in Alaska’ is also given.—The principal article in 
Scribner's is ‘The World’s Fair at Chicago,’ of which 
some very striking views are given. ‘French Art: 
Romantic Painting’ is excellent, and has some capital 
reproductions of designs by Géricault, Delacroix, Millet, 
Corot, and others. A readable article is that on ‘The 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb,’ A paper on ‘The 
Administration of Ether’ is worth perusal.—To Mac 
millan’s Mr. Shuckburgh sends a paper on ‘ “ Corsica” 
Boswell,’ dealing with his controversy with Paoli. 
‘Literary Tramps’ is amusing, but is quite different 
from what the title leads us to expect.—'A Twilight 
Gossip with the Past,’ in Temple Bar, contains much 
pleasant and entertaining gossip. ‘ Paul Louis Courier’ 
is also the subject of a paper.— Mr. Schiitz Wilson 
writes, in the Gentleman's, upon ‘ Anna Kéningsmark,’ 
and Mr. Williams describes ‘ A Wedding and a Christen- 
ing in Greece. —In Belgravia is a paper on ‘ Joan Beau- 
fort.’—Mr. Joseph Bennett writes, in the English Jllus- 


trated, on ‘Some Musical Conductors,’ with portraits of 


the most distinguished, ‘Beards and no Beards,’ by 
Cuthbert Haddon, has a pleasant antiquarian flavour, 
* Cranborne Chase’ and ‘ The Peerage in China’ deserve 
commendation, The latter is especially interesting.— 
In Longman's Mr, Anderson Graham describes ‘The 
Making of Gunflints’ and Mr, Rodway ‘ Day and Night 
in the Guiana Forest.’ 


Part LXI. of Cassell’s Old and New London is wholly 
occupied with Greenwich, of which it gives many good 
pictures. Among the best of these are the Palace in 1630, 
a view of Placentia, of mach antiquarian interest, a view 
from One Tree Hill in 1846, and a picture of Easter 
Monday in Greenwich in 1802,—Part XXI. of Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria ends with the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught, of which a full-sized plate is given, 
There is a good picture of ‘ Trooping the Colours,’— 
Cassell’s Storehouse of Information, Part XXL., carries 
the alphabet to “ Evtvos,” and has a map showing the 
distribution of America. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society has an article, 

rtly consisting of appeal, by the editor, on ‘ Our 
ix-Libris Album,’ from which it seems that only a 
hundred and seventeen private members and seventeen 
ublic libraries have sent their book-plates, Mr. Walter 

amilton writes on ‘Collectors in the United States,’ 
and Mr. Arthur Vicars continues his ‘ Literary Ex- 
Libris,’ 

Dr. Brixstey Nicwotsoy. Watter G. 
Stone writes:—“I trust you will correct the misstate- 
ment that my friend Dr. Nicholson ‘ had suffered for the 
last seventeen ey from paralysis depriving him of the 
use of his limbs’ (ante, p. 280). I first saw him at his 
house about fourteen years ago, and since then we have 
frequently met, He certainly had full use of his limbs, 
and in the many letters written to me during that space 
of time he never mentioned even a temporary loss of 
—— Our statement was taken from a report of the 
inquest. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear., Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Heratpry.—1, (‘Unicorn in English Arms.”) It 
was introduced by James VI. on account of the Scottish 
royal supporters being two unicorns rampant. — 2. 
(“ Harp.”) Concerning this consult ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" 8, xii. 
328, 356, 

Ernest B. Savace.— Ovid's Metamorphoses Eng- 
lished,’ &c., by G, 8., 1632, is by George Sandys. 

Corricenpum.—P, 268, col. 1, ll. 31, 32, and 36, for 
“Hutton ” read Hulton. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 

Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


mo AU THORS, CLERGYMEN, LITERARY 

MEN, &c. —Abstracts, Extracts, Collations, Annotations, Pedigrees 

from County Histories, Surnames whence originated, Summaries, 

Museum Library, Record Office, Herald's Office, somerset House and 

County Registers. Attendance 7 principals only. ment, with least 
possible delay —E. HARTHAM, |, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


[MPORTANT to those interested in FAMILY 

HISTORY.—Mr. G. MARSHALL takes Extracts from the Wills 
at Somerset House at the rate of Sixpence a Folio of Seventy-two 
Words. Calendars free if date of death is known. Correspondence in- 
vited.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 

furnished; large or small as: Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 

Binding for the Trade.—SHELLE ¥, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
bill, E.C.—Established 1861. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & ©O., 37, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
: = value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals & to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
““Telesrapy ic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &c. 
Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lan: 

THREE PER CENT. INTERES? allowed on DEPOSITS, Tepay- 

oe on demand. 
TWO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
balance, when not drawn below £100. 
SHARES. and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, allows the of THREE CENT. per 


annum on each com 
PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, M 


N TENNYSO a LAN D. 
Being a Brief Account of the Home and £arly Surroundings of the 
Poet Laureate. By JOHN CUMING WALTERS. With Twelve Plates. 
Demy 8vo. white cloth, gilt, 5s. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Limited, Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross-road. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
Bar LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, By W. T 
LYNN, BA. F.RA.8. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
‘HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. Price One Penny. 
‘ . by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
ow, E.C. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum These ballads are spirited and stirring: Such are ‘ The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘ fhe * of Wellington,’ 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ’ are exceliently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


M2: A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 

ACOOUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 
Authors. Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe 
Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ =a Highest ref references. 
Consultations free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Rg 4 Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigoraung 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(near the Railway Station, and 
deli, yom situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, "tor the 
of Le ase (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
we yi t- and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
ing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and ail 

the edjuncte of a Gentieman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
144 acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360). per apnum. No 
mium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID a CHATTELL, of 294 (corner of), 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields and Chisieburst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 


ALLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS, 


STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &. 


ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
SILVER FITTINGS, 5/. 5s. AND UPWARDS. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash Discount, 10 per cent. 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling medicine 
has the happiest effect when the blood is overheated and a ten- 
dency to inflammatory action is set up in the system. One Pill taken 
shortly before dinner does away with the indigestion, fulness, and 
flatulency—indications of a weak stomach or disordered liver. A few 
Pills taken at bedtime act as alteratives and aperients; they not only 
relieve the bowels but regulate every organ connected with them, over- 
come all acrid humours, and encourage a free tray of all the tecre- 
tions essential to our well-being. Holl s Pu clea 
and perfectly regulate the circulation, and bees rj feeling of comfort 
in hot climates and high temperatures which is most desirable for 
preservation of health. 
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Artists. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
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